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IN  RELATION  TO  THE 

REVENUES  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 


DELIVERED  IN  THE  SENATE,  MARCH  2,  1842. 


Mr.  WRIGHT  said  he  entered  upon  this  discus- 
sion under  a state  of  preparation  so  hastily  and  im- 
perfectly made,  as  not  to  permit  him  to  feel  even 
his  usual  degree  of  confidence  of  being  able  to  give 
to  the  Senate  the  views  he  wished  to  present,  in  a 
manner  which  would  enable  the  members  to  listen 
to  him,  cr  to  understand  him  if  they  did.  If  it  were  his 
object  to  make  a reply  to  the  able  address  of  the  ho- 
norable mover  of  the  resolutions,  made  to  the  Senate 
on  yesterday,  he  should  feel,  and  should  be,  wholly 
unprepared,  as  he  had  not,  to  any  extent,  consulted 
the  documems  necessary  to  enable  him  to  follow 
that  learned  Senator  through  his  various  statistical 
and  financial  calculations.  Such  was  sot  his  ob- 
ject, as  would  have  been  already  seen  by  the  amend- 
ments which  he  had  had  the  honor  to  offer,  and 
which  were  now  upon  the  ta'dcs  o;  f e members. 
The  original  resolutions  d'd  n.  t appear  to  him  to 
present,  with  sufiSder.t  dr  iinc-n°.rs, e great  points 
involved  in  them,  a-d  bsree  1 o 1 ad  proposed  the 
amendments;  and  the  cbjeat  of  h:s  remarks  would 
be  rather  to  open  the  debate  open  the  other  side  of 
these  great  questions,  than  to  1'ol'ow  and  reply  to 
the  speech  of  the  honorable  Sena'or,  [Mr.  Clav  ] 

That  honorable  gentleman  had  appealed  to  the 
Senate  to  come  to  the  consideration  of  these  resolu- 
tions without  the  prejudices  and  passions  wb'ch 
politics  and  partisan  feelings  too  often  involve, 
and  Mr.  W.  had  remarked,  with  unfeigned  pleasure, 
the  almost  entire  absence  of  observations  in  the  ad- 
dress of  the  honorable  Senator  calculated  to  excite 
such  feelings.  Iu  that  repect  be  could  and  would 
imitate  the  honorable  gentleman,  though  he  had  not 
the  vanity  to  expect  to  be  able  to  imitate  him  in  other 
respects.  He  would  make  no  remark  with  the  in- 
tention to  arouse  and  excite  parly  feeling  or  preju- 
dice, or  to  bring  either  into  the  discussions  or  the 
action  of  the  Senate  upon  the  resolutions. 

The  honorable  Senator  had  anticipated,  as,  from 
the  character  of  his  mind,  his  grrat  legislative  ex- 
perience and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  powers  of  this  body,  to  which  his  resolu- 
tions are  presented,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  an- 
ticipate, preliminary  objections  to  the  resolutions 
themselves.  They  relate  almost  exclusively  to  the 


subject  of  raising  revenue  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  Government.  Their  object  is  to  prescribe  the 
modes  in  which  that  revenue  shall  be  raised,  to 
point  out  the  descriptions  of  property  to  be  taxed, 
to  fix  the  amount  of  revenue  to  be  raised,  and  re- 
commend a maximum  of  taxation  upon  any  article* 
In  other  words,  the  resolutions  propose  to  set 
bounds  arid  limits  to  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of 
the  legislature  over  this  delicate  and  difficult  sub- 
ject, and  that  they  propose  shall  b«  done  here, 
where  a bill  to  raise  revenue  cannot  be  originated 
under  the  Constitution; 1 hat  the  Senate,  which  cannot 
constitutionally  propose  a tax  in  the  shape  of  a law, 
shall  prescribe  to  itself,  and  consequently  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  advance,  the  bounds 
and  limits  within  which,  and  the  extent  to  which, 
the  constitutional  powers  of  both,  to  raise  revenue 
in  this  form,  shall  be  exercised.  All  tbis  may  be 
well  and  may  be  proper;  and  he  did  not  make  these 
remarks  in  a tone  or  spirit  of  censure,  or  com- 
plaint, that  the  resolutions  had  been  introduced. 
He  must  say,  however,  that  when  he  first  saw  the 
resolutions,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  it 
had  appeared  to  him  that  action  upon  them  here 
might  subject  the  Senate,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
to  that  same  description  of  censure  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  which  had  been  sometimes  be- 
stowed upon  another  branch  of  the  Government^ 
when  it  had  been  suspected  of  prematurely  shadow- 
ing forth  its  views  and  wishes  in  relation  to  the 
form  and  shape  and  provisions  of  particular  laws, 
in  advance  of  the  action  of  Congress.  All  would 
remember  the  frequent  occasions  when  complaints 
of  this  character  had  been  brcadly  and  loudly  pre- 
ferred against  the  Executive,  not  upon  the  ground 
that  he  was  not,  under  the  Constitution,  a co-ordi- 
nate branch  of  the  legislative  power,  but  because 
h's  constitutional  action  was  to  follow,  not  precede.; 
the  action  of  Congress,  and  he  had  no  right, by 
throwing  out  his  views  in  advance,  to  attempt  te> 
restrain  and  limit  Congressional  action.  So  here;. 
The  Constitution  gives  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tiveo  the  exclusive  right  to  originate  “all  bills  for 
raising  revenue,”  and  yet  the  Senate  is  called  upon 
to  pass  resolutions^  which3  to  use  the  metaphor  of 
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fee  honorable  mover,  “are  to  stake  out  the  ground” 
foe  the  exercise  of  this  right;  for  it  would  be  idle 
to  say  that  we  do  not  intend  to  influence  the  action 
of  the  House  in  this  matter,  when  we  deliberately 
set  our  stakes  m advance  of  their  action,  and  tell 
them,  such  aie  the  limits  which  we  will  give  to  their 
revenue  bills.  Again,  he  repeated,  he  did  not 
m&ke  these  remarks  in  the  language  of  complaint 
He  apprehended  no  very  serious  effects  from  the 
influence  which  expressions  of  this  character,  made 
iit  this  way,  would  exert  upon  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives; but  he  could  not  consider  the  pro- 
ceeding strictly  regular  for  the  Senate. 

, A single  other  preliminary  remark  would  bring 
him  to  an  examination  of  the  resolutions  them- 
selves,  and  of  the  merits  ef  the  questions  raised 
by  them.  He  was  relieved  from  some  of  the  most 
serious  difficulties  which  had,  upon  some  former 
occasions,  surrounded  thin  subject  of  an  adjust- 
ment of  our  tariff  of  duties  upon  imports,  by  being 
able  to  approach  the  discussion,  with  the  conviction 
feat  two  great  and  leading  and  important  principles 
in  regard  to  it  were  now  perfectly  settled  and  uni 
vecsally  admitted,  by  all  men  of  all  parties,  in  this 
country.  They  were  the  following: 

1.  That  revenue  should  be  the  object  and  in- 
ducement for  the  imposition  of  duties  upon  im- 
ports, and  that  every  other  considerations  should 
fee  merely  incidental  to  this  great  and  necessary 
©bjcct. 

2.  That  the  wants  of  the  Government,  economi- 
cally and  properly  administered,  should  be  the  mea- 
sure of  revenue  to  be  taised  from  any  source,  or 
in  any  manner. 

There  had  been  a time  within  his  remembrance, 
when  both  these  principles  were  stroDgly  contro 
verted,  and  when  protection  to  domestic  interests 
was  the  ground  upon  which  the  imposition  of  du- 
ties was  urged,  and  the  revenue  to  be  derived  was 
a merely  incidental  consideration.  Indeed,  when 
these  plain  principles  were  first  announced,  in  the 
message  of  a late  President,  as  those  which  should 
guide  and  govern  this  branch  of  legislation,  they 
were  looked  upon  by  many  as  hostile  to  domestic 
interests,  if  not  unpatriotic  in  themselves.  They 
seen,  however,  came  to  be  more  carefully  and 
maturely  considered,  and  the  consequence  has 
been  their  universal  adoption.  They  are  enacted 
in  fee  compromise  law.  They  are  found  soundly 
and  distinctly  put  forth  in  the  finance  report  of  the 
present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  and  be  was  glad 
to  meet  with  their  strong  repetition,  in  a la'e  report 
from  a committee  of  the  House  of  Rppresenta- 
lives  on  the  subject  of  a fiscal  agent.  These  great 
and  leading  principles  he  hoped  he  might  consider 
as  “stakes”  already  set,  and  they  should  be  kept 
carefully  in  the  eye  and  the  mind  of  every  states 
man,  who  attempts  to  mark  out  future  aetion  upon 
this  all  important  subject. 

He  came  now  to  the  resolutions  themselves. 
‘JRte  honorable  mover  of  them  told  us  yesterday, 
that  the  first  resolution,  which  Mr.  W.  had  not  pro 
posed  to  amend,  had  been  characterized  as  a mere 
assertion  of  truisms.  Mr.  W.  believed  it  might 
well  have  been  so  characterized.  Fie  believed 
ill  contained  declarations  of  principles  of  action, 
which  no  man  here  would  attempt  to  controvert; 
wMeh  no  man  in  this  country  could  controvert. 


He  supposed  no  man  would  question  (he  sound- 
ness of  the  principle,  as  applied  to  individuals,  that 
every  man  should  live  within  his  means;  and 
yet,  how  abundant  was  the  evidence,  at  this  time, 
in  this  country  at  least,  that  vast  masses  have  dis- 
regarded this  principle  in  their  practice?  So  is  the 
principle  equally  true  with  regard  to  governments, 
within  the  limits  proposed  by  the  resolution,  which 
are  as  follows: 

“ Resolved , That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  General  Government 
for  conducting  its  administration,  to  provide  an  adequate  re- 
venue within  the  year  to  meet  the  current  expenses  ofihe  year; 
and  that  any  expedient,  either  by  loan  or  by  Treasury  notes,  to 
supply,  iri  time  of  peace,  a deficiency  of  revenue,  especially  dur- 
ing successive  years,  is  unwise,  and  must  lead  to  peruicious 
consequences.” 

And  yet,  says  the  honorable  mover,  the  last  Ad- 
ministration did  not  live  within  its  income,  but  car- 
ried its  expenditures!  far  beyond  ihe  current  reve- 
nues of  the  respective  years  of  its  term.  This  was 
true  in  fact,  and  yet  Mr.  W.  did  not  for  a moment 
suppose  that  there  was  a member  of  that  Adminis- 
tration, or  a friend  and  supporter  of  it,  who  would 
have  hesitated  a moment  to  acknowledge  the  obli- 
gation upon  it,  or  to  proclaim  the  duty  it  owed  to 
the  country,  to  live  wiihin  its  means;  and  the  fact 
was  a farther  and  melancholy  proof  that  Govern- 
ments, as  well  ss  individuals,  too  frequently  vio- 
late rules  which  they  admit  to  be  sound,  and  dis- 
regard in  practice  the  principles  which  they  fully 
adopt  in  theory. 

The  honorable  Senator  had  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  examine,  somewhat  minutely,  the  ex- 
penses of  the  last  Administration,  as  his  justifica- 
tion for  the  introduction  of  this  resolution.  Mr. 
W.  did  not  complain  of  his  course.  He  was  right 
so  far  as  the  fact  of  a departure  by  the  Government 
from  the  principle  asserted  was  a justification  for 
its  re-assertion.  The  almost  constant  departure  of 
Governments  fom  this  sound  rule  might  justify 
its  frequent  assertion;  and  yet  he  did  not  sup- 
pose a statesman  would  be  found  any  where, 
not  even  a British  stateman,  who  would  deny  the 
soundness  of  the  rule  of  action  asserted  in  the  reso- 
lution. He  had  no  cause,  therefore,  of  complaint 
against  the  honorable  Senator  for  placing  his  reso- 
lution upon  this  ground,  nor  had  he  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  presented  the  facts  in  relation 
to  the  expenditures  of  the  last  Admihisiration,  with 
a simple  exception  which  he  would  proeeed  to 
point  out. 

The  honorable  gentleman  spoke  of  the  expenses 
of  the  four  years  of  the  last  Administration, 
and  gave,  as  Mr.  W.  believed,  certain  sums 
as  tbe  gross  amounts  expended  in  each  year, 
but  he  did  not  catch  the  sums.  He  did. 
however,  as  he  thought,  distinctly  under- 
stand that  the  figures  presented  made  the  ave- 
rage expenses  per  year,  of  the  four  years,  exceed 
the  sum  of  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars.  He  re- 
ferred to  this  average  statement,  not  so  much  for 
any  other  purpose  as  to  show  how  easy  it  was  for 
members  of  this  h'gh  body  to  make  mistakes  as  iq 
the  true  figures  in  these  matters,  and  how 
extensively  and  injuriously  they  might  mis- 
lead others  by  the  simple  repetitions  of  their 
mistakes  and  errors.  The  honorable  Senator  had 
said,  when  giving  these  gross  sums,  he  would 
not  stop  to  inquire  what  portion  of  these 
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expenses  were  trust  funds,  or  others,  as  it 
was  enough  for  his  purpose  to  present  the  gene- 
ral result.  Mr.  W.  did  not  know  that  he  had  a 
right  to  complain  of  this  use  oi  the  figures,  which 
he  did  not  doubt  had  been  taken  from  some  public 
document;  but,  happening  to  recollect  that  in  another 
able  speech  of  the  learned  Senator,  made  at  the 
late  extra  session  of  Congress,  he  had  given  us 
different  sums  upon  the  same  points,  he  had  found 
himself  compelled  to  make  persona!  examination, 
that  he  might  present  the  truth,  with  the  proper  de- 
ductions for  trust  and  other  funds,  and  for  all  other 
payments  from  the  Treasury  which  were  notin 
fact  public  expenditures. 

In  this  examination  he  had  been  fortunate;  for 
he  had  found  a document  from  the  late  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Ewing,  the  authority  of 
which,  upon  this  point,  the  honorable  Senator  [Mr. 
Clay]  and  his  friends  would  not  surely  question. 
The  table  to  which  he  referred  was  headed  as  fol- 
lows, 

“Statement  of  the  appropriations  and  expenditures  each 
year,  from  1829  to  1840  inclusive,  for  the  civil  list,  foreign  in- 
tercourse, and  miscellaneous  objects,  for  the  militaty  establish- 
ment, pensions,  fortifications,  internal  improvements,  Indian 
Department,  and  the  naval  establishment,  exhibiting  also  the 
excess  of  appropriations  over  expenditures.” 

And  upon  page  twenty-five,  the  actual  expenses 
for  the  four  years  of  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  Administra- 
tion, exclusive  of  trust  funds,  public  debts,  and  the 
like  payments  from  the  Treasury,  which  did  not 
belong  to  the  expenses  of  the  year,  ate  given  as 


follows: 

For  the  year  1837 
Do  1838 

Do  1839 

Do  1840 


- $31,610,003  09 

- 31  544,396  19 

- 25,443,716  94 

- 22  339,356  31 


Making  a total  of  $110  987,472  53 


This  will  give  an  average  expenditure  for  the 
five  years  of  $27,746,868  13,  an  average  per  year 
less  than  that  presented  by  the  honorable  Senator  of 
just  about  eight  millions  of  dollars.  This  is  no 
inconsiderable  error,  and  how  had  it  arisen'?  Un- 
questionable, from  including  in  the  Senator’s  cal- 
culation payments  from  the  Treasury  which  were 
no  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  Government.  What 
payments  had  been  so  included  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  say,  as  he  had  not  seen  the  data  upon 
which  this  average  of  $35,000,000  had  been  made 
up. 

He  would,  however,  mention  one  item,  which  he 
did  not  doubt  had  entered  into  that  computation. 
He  referred  to  the  issue  and  redemption  of  Trea- 
sury notes.  This  process  had  been  going  on  during 
almost  the  entire  period  of  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  admi- 
nistration, and  upon  no  subject  had  there  been  more 
palpable  misunderstandings  here  and  elsewhere, 
and  more  erroneous  statements  disseminated  over 
the  country.  Almost  every  Senator  who  heard  him 
would  remember  how  frequently  and  how  elo 
quently  it  had  been  contended  on  this  floor,  as  well 
as  at  all  the  hustings  in  the  country,  that  the  public 
debt,  from  the  emission  of  Treasury  notes  alone, 
had  risen  to  the  frightful  sum  of  twenty  millions  ol 
dollars;  and  yet  every  member  of  Congress  who 
chose  to  examine  the  subject,  knew  that  there  was 
me  power  given  in  the  laws  passed  upon  that  sub- 


ject to  issue  more  than  ten  millions  of  those  notes 
io  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time,  and  consequently 
mere  was  no  power  to  create  a debt  in  that  way  to 
exceed  ten  millions  of  dollars,  under  any  circum- 
stances, or  in  any  contingency. 

How,  then,  it  will  very  naturally  be  inquired, 
could  misunderstandings,  so  broad  and  so  univer- 
sal, be  produced  under  a limitation  so  simple?  In 
this  very  plain  manner:  The  Treasury  notes  were 
to  be  issued,  redeemable  at  the  expiration  of  one 
year,  but  every  note  was  mads  receivable  at  any 
timain  payment  of  all  dues  to  the  United  States; 
and  no  note,  when  once  paid  in  for  public  dues,  whe- 
ther at  the  Treasury  or  elsewhere,  could  be  re- 
issued, but  was,  by  the  law,  required  to  be  can- 
celled and  annulled;  and  authority  was  given  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  whenever  a note 
should  be  so  paid  in  before  it  became  redeemable, 
to  cause  a new  note  to  be  issued  in  its  place.  In 
this  way  the  origiual  amount  of  emissions  could 
never  be  exceeded,  a?  outstanding  debt,  and  yet  the 
gross  amount  of  emissions  in  fact  would  depend 
entirely  upon  the  payments  made  in  the  notes,  with- 
in the  year.  The  same  identical  sum  might,  being 
represented  by  any  single  and  given  note,  be  paid 
in,  and  again  emitted  in  the  form  of  a new  note, 
during  every  month  of  the  year,  and  the  amount 
of  the  public  debt  not  be  effectively  changed  by  the 
process.  This  was  the  mode  adopted  under  the 
laws  to  keep  out  the  debt;  and  while  it  was  dimi- 
nished by  the  payment  in  of  a note  to-day,  it  was 
increased  to  exactly  the  same  extent  by  the  emis- 
sion of  a now  note  to-morrow,  in  the  plaee  of  the 
one  so  paid  in. 

Still  the  books  of  the  Treasury  would  show,  by 
this  process,  the  accumulation  of  an  enormous 
debt  upon  the  one  side,  and  the  payment  of  a debt 
just  equally  enormous  upon  the  other;  because 
every  note  paid  in  must  pass  on  to  those  books  as 
so  much  money  received,  and  every  note  issued  in 
place  of  tV.e  one  so  paid  in  and  cancelled,  must  pass 
on  to  the  other  side  of  the  same  book,  as  so  much 
new  debt  contracted;  while,  in  sober  fact,  not  a 
cent  had  beeu  either  received  or  paid,  but  an  ope- 
ration of  the  credit  system  had  been  going  on,  un- 
der a law  of  Congress,  through  which  the  pay- 
ment of  one  note  was  accomplished  in  the 
emission  of  another.  This  is  a simple  solution 
of  the  whole  mystery;  and  had  those  who 
seemed  to  be  so  alarmed  at  the  accumulation  of 
our  public  debt,  turned  their  attention  to  the  oppo- 
site page  of  the  ledger,  and  examined  the  corre- 
spondent increase  of  our  revenue  and  means,  the 
true  working  of  this  paper  system  would  have 
been  better  understood  and  more  truly  represented 
(o  the  country.  It  was  paper  upon  the  one*  side 
and  paper  upon  the  other,  credit  upon  the  one  side 
and  credit  upon  the  other;  and  while  the  apparent 
debt  was  thus  swelled  under  the  operation  of  these 
laws,  corresponding  credits  were  extinguished  by 
the  same  operation,  so  that  tbe  balance  of  the  books 
would,  at  all  times,  show  that  the  original  ten  mil- 
lions authorized  to  be  borrowed  had  not  been  ex- 
ceeded, and  most  usually  not  even  reached. 

The  document  in  his  hand,  and  to  which  he  had 
last  referred,  sustained  him  in  this  explanation. 
Upon  page  26  would  be  found  the  payments  made 
from  the  Treasury  during  the  four  years  of  the  last 
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Administration,  and  not  understood  by  Mr.  Ewing 
to  be  part  of  the  expenses  of  administering  the  Go 
vernment,  but  payments  from  the  Treasury  inde- 
pendent of  those  expenses.  The  amounts  for  each 
year,  thus  paid,  are  given  by  Mr.  Ewing  as  fol- 
lows: 

“Trust  funds,  Treasury  notes,  interest,  &c.  for 

the  year  1 1837,  ©5,655,034  06 

1838,  7,911,042  16 

1839,  12,071,219  21 

1840,  4,860,553  20 

Making  the  whole  of  these  payments  in  the 
four  years  $30,597,818  63” 

This  shows  an  average  of  payments  from  the 
Treasury,  during  the  four  years  of  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren’s  administration,  over  and  above  the  expenses 
of  the  Government,  being  for  trust  funds,  payment 
<of  the  outstanding  debt,  indemnities  under  treaties 
with  foreign  nations,  and  the  like,  of  $7,649,462  15 
per  annum — a sum  about  the  same  as  the  difference 
before  stated  between  the  true  average  of  the  ex- 
penses for  those  years  and  the  average  exhibited  by 
the  honorable  Senator. 

While  upon  this  subject,  he  desired  to  extend  bis 
remarks  a little  farther,  and  to  examine  this  docu- 
ment from  Mr.  Secretary  Ewing  a little  more  ex- 
tensively. Much  had  been  said  about  the  expenses 
from  1825  to  1828,  inclusive,  the  years  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  second  Adams;  and  it  had  been 
proclaimed,  almost  as  a miracle,  that  the  ordinary 
expenses  ranged  then  between  twelve  and  fifteen 
millions  per  annum.  The  document  in  question 
did  not  cover  that  auspicious  period,  but  com- 
menced precisely  at  its  close,  and  came  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  Whig  reign.  It  covered 
exactly  the  ominous  twelve  years  of  Gen.  Jackson 
and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  from  1829  to  1840,  both  years 
being  included.  And  to  the  expenses  of  those 
years,  and  a comparison  between  the  appropria- 
tions and  expenditures  for  e?,ch  peer,  he  entreated 
the  careful  attention  of  the  body.  He  desired  Se- 
nators particularly  to  remark  the  almost  uniform 
excess  of  appropriations  over  the  expenditures  for 
the  first  ten  years  of  the  series,  and  especially  the 
maximum  of  that  excess  in  the  year  1836,  when  the 
appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $37,755,606  11,  while  the  Exe- 
cutive Government  only  expended  the  sum  of 
$29,655,244  46,  thus  presenting  an  excess 
of  appropriations  over  the  actual  expendi- 
diture,  within  this  single  year,  of  $8,100,361  65 
Will  any  one  ask  stronger  proof  as  to  which  branch 
of  the  Government  led  the  other  into  the  excess  ot 
public  expenditures,  during  this  period  of  expan- 
sion, of  profusion,  and  of  surplus  revenues?  He 
desired  it  to  be  equally  carefully  remarked  that  the 
expenses,  during  the  whole  of  the  first  term  of 
General  Jackson,  were  kept  nearly  within  the 
standard  of  Mr.  Adams’s  term,  being  only  from 
twelve  and  a half  to  sixteen  and  a half  millions  per 
annum,  while  the  appropriations  made  by  Con- 
gress for  the  last  of  those  years,  were  all  but  two 
millions  beyond  the  expenditure.  With  this  sur 
plus  of  appropriation  beyond  the  actual  expendi- 
ture, for  the  year  1832,  and  current  appropriations 
for  the  year  1833,  amounting  to  twenty-two  mil 
lions  and  over,  the  expenses  of  the  latter  year  were 
forced  up  to  more  than  twenty -two  millions  also. 
This  was  the  first  year  of  General  Jackson’s 


second  term.  For  the  second  year  of  that  term, 
1834,  the  appropriations  were  close  upon  twenty- 
one  millions,  and  the  adual  expenditures  less  than 
eighteen  millions  and  a half,  and  for  the  third 
year,  1835,  the  appropriations  were  a little  mere 
than  seventeen  millions  and  three-quarters,  and  the 
expenditures  just  about  seventeen  millions.  Then 
comes  the  last  year  of  President  Jackson,  and  the 
year  of  the  greatest  surplus  revenue,  1836;  the 
year  in  which  the  appropriations  were  swelled  to 
more  than  thirty-seven  millions  and  three-quarters, 
being  an  increase  of  all  but  twenty  millions  upon 
the  appropriations  of  the  next  preceding  year,  and 
leaving  an  excess  of  appropriations  over  the  ex- 
penditures of  more  than  eight  millions,  notwith- 
standing the  expenses  were  increased  more  than 
twelve  millions  and  a half  beyond  those  of  the  year 
previous,  and  were  forced  up  to  the  enormous- 
amount  of  more  than  twenty-nine  millions  and  a 
half  All  these  facts  appear  from  the  table  of  ap- 
propriations and  expenditures  furnished  by  the  late 
Secretary,  Mr.  Ewing.  Tne  exact  amounts,  as 
given  by  him,  for  eacn  of  the  twelve  years,  are  as 
follows: 


Years. 

Appropriation. 

Expenditure. 

1829 

$13,491,131  89 

$12,651,457  22 

1830 

14.976  471  80 

13,229,533  33 

1831 

13  588,681  39 

13.863,786  14 

1832 

18  397,751  82 

16,514,134  69 

1833  - 

22  025  2 7 95 

22  050,312  31 

1834 

20,968  992  49 

18,420,667  12 

1835 

17,830.68  ! 40 

17,006,513  15 

1836 

37.755.606  11 

29,655,244  46 

1837 

34,126,807  18 

31,610,003  09 

1838 

33,138,371  09 

31,544.396  19 

1839 

23,862,560  15 

25,443,716  94 

1840  - - 

21,658,872  86 

22,389,356  31 

Total 

271,821,146  13 

254,379,020  95 

A comparison  of  the  footings  of  this  table  will 
show  that  for  the  twelve  years  the  appropriations 
exceeded  the  expenditures  by  the  sum  of  $17,442,- 
125  18,  being  equal  to  an  annual  average  excess 
of  $1,453,510  49,  though  the  table  will  show  that 
there  was  little  uniformity  in  the  action  of  Con- 
gress in  fact,  in  legislating  these  excesses  of  appro- 
priation. 

The  last  four  years  of  the  series,  from  1738  to 
1840,  both  inclusive,  are  the  years  of  President 
Van  Buren’s  term,  and  Mr.  W desired  to  make  a 
brief  analysis  of  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  appro- 
priations and  expenditures  in  those  years  also. 
The  first  important  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  was, 
that  the  appropiiations  for  the  year  1836,  the  year 
immediately  preceding  the  first,  of  his  term,  ex- 
ceeded the  expenditures  of  that  year  by  more  than 
eight  millions  of  dollars,  and  that  sum,  therefore,, 
together  wiih  the  balances  of  appropriation^  of 
former  years  not  expended,  remained  as  outstand- 
ing appropriations  on  the  1st  of  January,  1837. 
He  fouod,  by  reference  to  the  finance  reports  from 
the  Trea- ury  Department  for  the  years  1836  and 
1837,  that  the  actual  amount  of  appropriations: 
outstanding  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1837,  ap- 
plicable to  the  ordinary  expenses  ot  the  Govern- 
ment, was  $16,415,849  70.  A reference  to  the 
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table  would  show  that  the  appropriations  for  1837 
were  more  than  thirty-four  millions,  and  those  for 
1838  more  than  thirty-three  millions,  while  the  ex- 
penditures for  each  of  the  years  were  little  more 
than  thirty-one  and  a half  millions,  thus  adding 
largely  in  both  years  to  the  unexpended  balance  of 
outstanding  appropriations. 

Dating  the  first  of  these  years  the  revulsion 
came  on.  The  expansions  and  speculations  and 
overtradings,  w hich  had  thus  filled  the  coffers  of 
the  nation  to  overflowing,  and  stimulated  this  enor- 
mous increa-.e  of  the  appropriates  by  Congress, 
and  consequent  expenditures  by  the  Executive  G >- 
vernment,  had  gone  to  their  utmost  excess,  arid  the 
reflux  produced  a universal  suspension  of  specie 
payments  by  the  banks  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1837.  Still  the  expenditures  for  thatyearbad 
been  graduated  upon  the  immense  surplus  revenue 
of  1836,  and  the  appropriations  for  the  year  were 
made  before  thq  shock  w as  experienced.  This  facr, 
together  with  the  vast  amount  unexpended,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1837,  of  the  appropria- 
tions for  former  years,  of  more  than  sixteen  mil- 
lions of  dollar--,  will  sufficiently  account  for  the 
increase  of  the  expenditures  of  this  over  the  pre- 
vious year,  although  the  appropriations  for  the 
year  wer<:  considerably  less.  Still  the  fact  should 
not  pass  unnoticed,  that  the  amount  actually  ex- 
pended in  1837  was  full  two  and  a half  millions 
lessthan  the  appropriations  made  for  the  year. 
The  same  considerations  will  account  for  the  keep- 
ing up  of  the  expenditures  through  the  year  1838, 
though  Congress  began  to  feel  the  necessity  of  re- 
trenchment in  its  action,  and  the  amounts  appro- 
priated after  the  year  1836  were  gradually  dimi- 
nished. The  expenditures,  however,  were  kept 
below  the  appropriations  by  more  than  cue  and  a 
half  millions  in  the  year  1838. 

The  year  1831)  brought  with  it  the  sensible  con- 
viction, actively  operating  upon  all  the  departments 
of  the  Government,  that  rapid  reductions  in  the 
national  expenses  must  be  made,  or  that  new 
sources  of  revenue  must  be  found  to  meet 
appropriations  and  answer  existing  demands  up- 
on tbs  public  treasury.  The  action  of  Con- 
gress presents  the  best  evidence  of  the  presence 
and  strength  of  this  impulse.  The  appro- 
priations were  brought  down  more  than  nine 
and  a quarter  millions  is  a single  year.  The  great 
amount  of  the  outstanding  and  unexpended  ap- 
propriations of  former  years  did  not  permit  an 
equally  rapid  reduction  in  the  expenditures,  and 
hence,  during  this  year,  while  the  amount  actually 
expended  was  diminished  more  tban  six  millions 
below  that  of  the  next  preceding  year,  it  exceeded 
the  sum  appropriated  for  the  year  by  a trifle  more 
than  a million  and  a half.  The  same  cause  pro- 
duced an  expenditure,  in  the  year  1840,  of  about 
three  quarters  ot  a million  beyond  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  year,  and  yet  left  a balance  of  out- 
standing and  unexpended  appropriations,  at  the 
close  of  that  year,  of  $12,306,265  35. 

Such  is  a very  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the 
financial  history  of  the  Government,  se  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  appropriations  for  the  current  service 
of  the  Government  and  their  expenditure,  during 
the  twelve  yeats  of  the  Administrations  of  Presi- 
dents Jackson  and  Van  Burem,  and  Mr.  W.  was 


pleased  that  the  honorable  Senator  [Mr.  Clay]  had 
afforded  him  the  occasion  to  make  this  reference  to 
the  matter.  ^Nothing  was  farther  from  his  inten- 
tion than  to  accuse  that  gentleman,  or  any  other 
Senator,  with  intentional  error  upon  these  subjects, 
but  error  enough  had  been  disseminated  over  the 
country  in  regard  to  these  public  expenses;  and  he 
trusted  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  the  public 
mind  was  in  a state  to  listen  to  and  weigh  the  truth 
in  regard  to  them.  Under  this  belief,  he  begged 
gentlemen  again  to  look  at  this  simple  table,  and 
see  the  truths  it  tells.  With  the  swelling  erf  the  re- 
venue the  appropriations  are  swollen  from  1829  to 
1833,  while  the  expenses  werealmost  uniformly  held 
back  from  one  to  two  millions  behind  the  appro- 
priations, though  in  the  last  named  year  the  accu- 
mulating balances  of  outstanding  and  unexpended 
appropriations  of  former  years  brought  them  up 
to  the  level.  For  the  years  1834  and  1835,  the  ap- 
propriations were  rapidly  depressed,  and  the  expen- 
ditures still  more  rapidly;  and  then,  in  a single 
year — the  memorable  year  of  1836 — the  appro- 
priations were  increased  from  seventeen  to  thirty- 
seven  millions,  and  the  expenditures  from  seventeen 
to  twenty-nine  millions,  the  latter  being  increared 
twelve  millions  in  one  year,  and  yet  held  eight  mil- 
lions below  the  appropriations  for  the  year.  This 
was  the  work  of  President  Jackson. 

And  at  this  precise  period,  this  full  flood  of  ex- 
travagant appropriation,  President  Van,  Buren 
came  into  office,  and,  during  his  first'  year,  upon 
an  amount  of  appropriations  of  more  than  thirty- 
four  millions,  and  an  outstanding  balance  of  ap- 
propriations of  former  years  unexpended  of  more 
than  sixteen  and  a third  millions,  making  together 
almost  fifty  and  a half  millions,  he  expended  a little 
more  than  thirty -one  and  a half  millions;  and  from, 
that  time  to  the  close  of  the  year  1840,  under  his 
Administration,  the  annual  appropriations  were  re- 
duced (rom  thirty-fonr  to  t venty-ona  and  three 
.quarter  millions,  and  the  annual  expenditures  from 
thirty-one  and  a half  to  iweuty-two  and  a third 
millions  of  dollars.  These  are  the  facts  as  now 
given  to  Congress  and  the  country,  in  an  official 
form,  by  the  fiscal  officers  selected  by  this  Adminis- 
tration, and  from  them  the  honorable  Senator  him- 
self cannot  fail  to  see  wiih  what  injustice  he  pro- 
claims the  average  expenditures  of  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren’s  administration  to  have  been  thirty -five  mil- 
lions of  dollars  per  annum  for  the  four  years,  a 
sum  three  and  a half  millions  beyond  the  actual 
expenses  of  any  one  of  those  years,  and  twelve  and 
two-thirds  millions  beyond  'he  expenses  of  the  last 
year  in  the  rapidly  descending  series. 

Thehonorable  Senator,  without  reflection  doubt- 
less, made  a comparison  between  the  expenses  of 
the  last  Administration  and  the  present,  which 
carries  along  with  it  the  same  error  and  injustice. 
In  the  one  case  he  takes  the  payments  from  the 
Treasury,  including  trust  funds  and  probably  the 
post  office  moneys,  together  with  the  redempiion  of 
Treasury  notes,  and  calls  the  average  thirty-Sve 
millions  per  annum;  and  in  the  other  case  he  lakes 
the  figures  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the 
actual  expenses,  separated  from  all  these  collateral 
payments,  and  finds  the  amount  to  b^twenty-four 
millions,  thus  showing  the  wide  difference  of  eleven 
millions  per  annum  in  favor  of  this  Administra- 
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lion;  when  Mr.  W.  would  show,  from  the  very 
same  documents,  that  the  present  Administration 
was,  in  fact,  now  expending  and  proposing  to  ex- 
pend, for  the  current  service  of  the  Government, 
more  than  was  expended  in  either  of  the  two  last 
years  of  Mr.  Yan  Buren’s  term. 

[Mr.  Clay  explained.  He  said  he  did  not,  in 
either  ease,  state  the  sums  with  the  view  to  make 
a comparison.  His  only  object  was  to  compare 
the  expense^  under  both  Administrations  with  his 
own  independent  propositions.  He  did  not  ap- 
prove of  either,  for  he  thought  boih  too  high,  and 
he  exptessed  at  ths  time  his  astonishment  that  the 
officeis  of  this  Administration  had  proposed  and 
recommended  such  a scale  of  expenditure.] 

Mr.  W.  accepted  the  explanation  cheerfully.  He 
believed  it  to  be  in  strict  accordance  with  the  in- 
tention of  the  honorable  Senator.  He  did  not  sup- 
pose, at  the  time,  his  object  to  be  to  make  a com- 
parison prejudicial  to  the  last  Administration;  but 
the  learned  gentleman  could  not  fail  to  see  that  tbb 
figures,  as  he  stated  them,  made  the  comparison; 
that  the  readers  of  his  remarks  could  not  fail  to 
draw  the  inferences  of  which  Mr.  W.  complained, 
and  that  thus  the  error  would  be  disseminated, 
though  not  intended;  for  the  honorable  Senator 
wouid  pardon  him  for  saying,  that  all  knew  and  he 
himself  could  not  fail  to  know,  though  he  n.igh' 
not  feel  the  consequences  of  that  conviction  so 
sensibly  as  Mr.  W.  did,  that  his  powerful  voice 
leached  every  corner  of  this  extended  country,  and 
that  such  statements  from  him,  however  intended, 
must  be  explained  by  the  proofs,  or  they  would  be 
taken  at  the  proofs  in  relation  to  these  public  expen- 
ditures. 

Mr.  W.  held  in  his  hand  the  annual  report  from 
the  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  same 
document  from  which  the  honorable  Senator  had 
derived  his  figures  as  to  the  proposed  expenditures 
for  the  present  year,  and  he  was  induced  to  believe 
the  honorable  gentleman  had  mistaken  the  amount 
of  new  appropriations  recommended  for  the  whole 
amount  of  expenses  proposed.  This  inference  he 
drew  from  the  fact  that,  upon  page  three  of  that 
report,  the  Secretary  says: 

“The  expenditures  for  the  year  1842,  including 
$7,000,000,  for  the  redemption  of  Treasury  notes, 
are  estimated  at  $32,791,010  .78” 

Deduct  the  amount  included  for 
ths  redemption  of  Treasury 
notes,  7,000,000  00 


And  the  estimate  for  current  ex- 
penses for'ihe  year  will  appear 
lobe  $25  791,010  78 


This  impression  is  confirmed  by  another  docu 
ment  from  the  present  Secretary,  the  estimates  for 
year  1842,  sent  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
Upon  the  first  page  of  this  document  are  found  the 
following: 

“I  have  the  honor  to  transmit,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives,  an  estimate 
cl  the  appropriations  proposed  to  be  made  for  the 
service  of  the  year  1842,  amount- 
ing to  - - - - $24,424,385  95 

“The  appropriations  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  year  1843,  made  by 


former  acts  of  Congress,  includ- 
ing arming  and  equipping  the 
militia,  the  civilization  of  Indi- 
ans, Revolutionary  claims,  Re- 
volutionary pensions,  under  the 
act  of  June  6,  1832,  claims  of 
the  State  of  Virginia,  unclaimed 
pensions,  relief  of  the  several 
corporate  cities  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  public  debt  1,572,900  00,: 


These  sums  together  make  $25  997,258  95 


The  first  of  the  above  sums  is  the  one  used  by 
the  honorable  Senator,  and  it  is  cleaily  and  ex- 
pressly the  estimate  for  new  appropriations  only, 
while  the  second  embraces  what  ate  known  as  the 
“permanent  appropriations,”  and  such  of  them  as 
pertain  to  the  ordinary  expenses  should  clearly  be 
added  to  make  up  the  sum  of  those  expenses  for 
the  year.  The  difference  between  the  two  sums, 
thus  arrived  at,  is  supposed  to  consist  of  such  of 
the  permanent  appropriations  as  are  applicable  to 
ihe  public  debt,  to  the  debt  of  the  corporate  cities  of 
i he  District  of  Columbia,  and  perhaps  some  other 
items,  which  are  not  considered  as  part  of  the  or- 
dinary expenses;  and  the  first  of  the  above 
amounts,  viz:  $25,791,010  78,  is  believed  to  be 
the  true  estimate  for  the  expenses  of  1842,  as  pre- 
sented by  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  year  1841  is  to  be  set  dowu  as  one  of  the 
years  of  this  Administration,  and  upon  page  2 of 
the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary,  before  referred 
to,  the  expenditures  of  that  year,  ascertained  and 
estimated,  are  found  stated  as  follows:  _ 

The  expenses,  as  ascertained,  of  the  first  three 
quarters  of  1841,  were  - - $24,734,346  97 

Deduct  the  amounts,  included  in 
the  above  sum,  paid  for  the  re- 
demption of  Treasury  notes  and 
interest,  and  for  payments  upon 
the  public  debt  - - 5,054,891  77 


Making  the  ascertained  ordinary 
expenses  for  the  three  quarters  $19,679,455  20 
Whole  estimated  expenses  for  the 
fourth  quarter  $7,290,723  73 
Deduct  amounts  in- 
cluded for  inte- 
rest on  loan  and 
redemption  on 
Treasury  aotes  - 573,183  95 

— 6,717,539  78 


Thus  showing  that  the  nett  ordi- 
nary expenses  for  the  year  184 1, 
as  ascertained  and  estimated  at 
the  Treasury  Department,  were  $26,396,994  98 

Thus,  then,  we  have,  as  nearly  as  they  can  be 
yet  ascertained,  the  expenses  of  the  Government, 
properly  so  called,  for  the  first  two  y ears  of  the 
present  Administration,  the  first  at  a little  more 
than  twenty-six  and  one-third  millions,  and  the  se- 
cond at  a little  more  than  twenty-fine  and  two- 
thirds  millions;  while  the  same  expenses  of  the 
last  two  years  of  the  Administration  of  Mr.  Van 
Baren  were,  for  1839  a little  less  than  tweuty-five 
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and  a half  millions,  and  for  1840  a fraction  more 
than  twenty-two  and  one-thiid  millions  of  dollars. 
Nor  will  it  do  to  say  that  the  expenses  of  1841 
were  graduated  by  the  legislation  which  had  taken 
place  before  the  present  Administration  came  into 
power,  as  was  the  fact  with  the  first  year  of  Mr 
Van  Buren’s  term;  because  the  extra  session  of 
Congress  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1841  must 
have  increased  the  expenses  of  that  year,  by  direct 
appropriations,  to  an  amount  not  very  different 
from  four  millions. 

Compare,  then,  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the 
state  of  the  Treasury,  at  the  two  periods,  and  see 
how  the  questions  of  economy  and  extravagance 
will  stand  between  the  two  Administrations.  Mr. 
Van  Buren  came  into  power  upon  the  flood  tide  of 
an  excessive  revenue,  and  his  whole  term  was  cba 
racterized  by  reduction  and  retrenchment,  both  as 
to  appropriations  and  expenditures,  as  has  been 
abundantly  shown  from  official  documents  resting 
upon  the  authority  of  the  highest  fiscal  officers  of 
this  Administration.  The  present  party  in  power 
came  in  up  >n  the  lowest  ebb  of  that  tide,  under  a 
sinking  revenue,  an  impoverished  Treasury,  rapid- 
ly diminishing  appropriations,  greatly  depressed 
expenses,  and  a state  of  impaired  public  and  pri- 
vate credit,  and  what  bas  been  the  policy?  In- 
creased expenses,  new  and  additional  taxes,  and 
forced  loans.  At  the  former  period,  the  greatest- 
evil  upon  the  country  was  the  redundancy  of  the 
public  revenues,  and  it  was  great  indeed,  so  great 
that  it  was  deranging  and  unsettling  every  thing 
connected  with  the  monetary  affairs  of  the  coun- 
try; so  great  that  it  was  the  anxiety,  Mr.  W.  might 
almost  say  the  ambition,  of  all  to  get  rid  of  it  in 
any  way  which  should  not  be  positively  mischiev- 
ous. Hence  appropriations  weje  cheerfully  voted, 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  have 
found  little  support,  and  whole  classes  of  private 
claims  were  recognised  and  temporarily  establish- 
ed, without  very  rigid  scrutiny  into  the  principles 
involved,  or  the  equities  presented.  Ask  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committees  of  this  body,  those  who 
have  had  occasion  to  examine  claims  of  the  vari- 
ous classes,  what  weight  they  will  give  to  prece- 
dents of  allowances  to  be  found  upon  our  statute 
book  during  thote  years  of  surplus  revenue?  And 
yet,  after  we  had  voted  all  the  appropriations  we 
could  find  an  apology  for  voting,  all  the  appropria- 
tions we  dared  to  vote,  more  than  twenty-eight 
millions  of  the  money  in  the  Treasury  was  given 
away  to  the  States,  under  the  specious  name  of 
“a  deposite,”  because  Congress  could  not  summon 
ingenuity  enough  to  expend  the-  revenue  as  fast  as 
it  accrued,  and  the  accumulation  roused  to  action 
the  appetite  for  distribution  to  the  States.  At  the 
second  period,  every  circumstance  which  should 
have  controlled  and  limited  expenditure,  was  re- 
versed, and,  strange  to  say,  ike  policy  adopted  has 
been  reversed  also;  and  while  reduction  and  de- 
pression of  expenditure  characterized  the  councils 
of  the  country  under  the  former,  enlargement  and 
extension  is  the  passion  under  the  latter. 

The  resolution  under  consideration  declares,  in 
substance,  that  governments  should  be  conducted 
within  their  means,  in  times  of  peace.  The  ru’e 
is  a sound  one,  and  how  are  these  two  Administra- 
tions likely  to  compare,  in  reference  to  the  obser- 


vance of  this  salutary  limit?  How  stands  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  upon  a trial  by 
this  rule,  and  how  is  the  present  likely  to  stand,  so 
far  as  past  and  present  acts  and  policy  ft  rnisb  a 
standard  of  judgment  for  the  future?.  Upon  this 
point,  again,  Mr.  W.  could  speak  by  the  book. 
An  official  document  from  the  present  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitted  in  answer  to  a call  made 
by  the  Senate  during  its  present  session,  states  the 
amount  of  public  indebtedness,  at  two  specific  pe- 
riods, the  3d  of  March,  1841,  the  day  on  which  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  terminated,  and 
the  23d  of  December  last,  prec'sely  nine  months 
and  twenty  days  after  the  present  Administratioa 
came  into  power- 

The  amount  of  the  public  debt  on  the  3d  of 
March,  1841;  as  given  in  the  document  referred  to, 
was  - - - - $8,379,059  81 

Of  this  amount  the  following  items 
compos?  a part,  and,  as  will  be 
seen  from  their  character,  should 
be  deducted,  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  debt  contracted  for  the 
support  of  the  Government  du- 
ring the  administration  of  Mr. 

Van  Buren,  viz: 

“Debt  of  the  corporate  cities  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  assumed  by  the  United 

States  - - $1,440,000  00 

“The  funded  debt — 

principal  - $53,174  3S 

interest  - 243,106  36 

296,280  74 

“The  unfunded  debt: 

Registered  certifi- 
ca'es  . - $26,622  44 

Do  Treasury  notes 
issued  during  the 
late  war  - - 4,475  00 

Do  Mississippi  cer- 
tificates - • 4,320  09 

35,487  53 

1,761,698  27"> 


Thu3  leaving  a balance,  as  the  debt 
contracted  during  the  administra- 
tion cf  Mr.  Van  Buren,  by  the 
issue  of  Treasury  notes,  which 
bad  not  been  redeemed,  of  - $6,607,361  54 
This  is  the  amount  of  that  debt,  as  given  in  th® 
document,  and  to  it  the  following  note  is  appended, 
viz: 

“This  amount  is  exclusive  of  notes  received  for  duties  ami 
lands,  subsequent  to  the  31st  ol  December,  1840,  and  which 
were  not  reported  on  for  record  on  the  3d  of  March,  1841,  by 
the  accounting  offices.” 

Prom  this  it  will  be  seen  that  this  balance  should 
be  diminished  by  the  amount  of  Treasury  notes 
which  were  received  in  payment  of  public  dues 
frota  the  1st  day  of  January  to  the  3d  day  oi  March, 
1841,  both  days  inclusive,  being  a period  of  sixiy- 
two  days.  Mr.  W.  could  not  withhold  the  ex- 
pression of  his  surprise  and  regret  that  the  amount 
of  this  deduction  had  not  been  ascertained  and 
made  in  the  document  itself.  These  notes  must 
have  been  “ reported  on  for  record  by  the  aacount- 
ing  officers”  long  before  the  23d  of  December, 
1841,  the  day  on  which  the  call  for  this  informa- 
tion was  made  by  the  Senate.  It  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  Treasury  notes,  received  in  payment 
for  duties  or  lands,  on  or  before  the  3d  of  March, 
1841,  were  “in  the  hands  of  the  accounting  officers 
!for  settlement,”  on  the  23d  of  December,  1841,  and 
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bad  not  then u finally  passed ” those  officers;  and  as 
She  call  of  the  Senate  was  not  answered  until  the 
30th  day  of  January,  1842,  eighteen  days  aftpr  it 
was  made,  it  would  seem  that  this  simple  fact  might 
have  been  ascertained  and  made  certain  in  the  an- 
swer to  that  call. 

As,  however,  that  had  not  been  done,  Mr.  W. 
laad  sought  information  upon  this  point  from  the 
highest  source,  next  to  the  record  evidence  in  the 
possession  of  the  Department  upon  which  the  call 
had  been  made,  and  he  felt  authorized  to  say,  from 
She  evidence  thus  obtained,  that  the  amount  of- 
Treasury  notes  issued  under  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  ad- 
rminitration,  and  so  in  fact  redeemed,  between  the 
1st  of  January  and  the  2d  of  March,  1841,  was  not 
less  than  one  million ; thus  reducing  the  debt  con- 
tacted during  that  Administration,  .and  unpaid  at 
its  close,  from  the  sum  above  given  of  $6,607,361 
54  to  $5,607,361  54.  This  would  correspond 
Tory  nearly  to  the  statement  of  that  debt,  so  fre- 
quently and  confidently  made  by  the  late  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  now  the  honorable  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  [Mr.  Woodbury, ] during  the 
late  extra  session.  That  gentleman  had  uniformly 
stated  this  balance  of  debt  at  about  five  and  a bait 
millions.  So  far,  then,  to  the  extent  of  about  five 
millions  six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  had  the  admi- 
nistration of  Mr.  Van  Buren  gone  in  its  expendi- 
tures beyond  the  current  and  available  means  of  the 
Treasury,  daring  a period  of  four  years  of  the  most 
excessive  appropriations  which  the  history  of  the 
country,  in  a time  of  peace,  had  presented,  or  could 
present. 

How  was  it  with  the  pressnt  Administration? 
The  same  document  would  answer  the  question  for 
the  23d  day  of  D?eember  last.  It  states  the  amount 
of  the  whole  peblic  debt,  upon  that  day,  to  have 
been  . . . $14,728,085  70 

Here,  again,  the  same  items  of  old 
debt  should  be  deducted,  to  arrive 
at  the  amount  of  debt,  contracted 
by  the  present  Administration. 

They  are  given  in  the  document 
as  follows,  viz: 


"‘Debt  of  the  corporate  cities  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as- 
sumed by  the  United  States  • $1,440,000  00 
The  fold)  funded  and  unfunded 
debt,  viz: 

The  funded  debt,  prin- 
cipal, - - $52,434  76 

Interest  - - 240,728  84 


The  unfunded  debt,  regis- 
tered certificates  - 26,622  44 
Do.  Treasury  notes  issued 
during  the  late  war  - 4,475  00 
Do.  Mississippi  certifi- 
cates ■ - - 4,320  09 


293,163  CO 


■—  85,417  53. 


1,768,541  13 


This  will  leave  a balance  of  debts  contracted  by 
the  last  and  the  present  Administration,  by  the 
issue  of  Treasuiy  notes  and  by  loans,  of  - $12,959,504  57 
From  this  deduct  the  balance  of  debt  contracted 
by  the  last  Administration  by  the  issue  of 
Treasury  notes,  and  unpaid  on  the  3d  of 
March  last,  as  shown  by  the  document  - 6,607,361  54 


And  it  will  leave  the  amount  of  debt  contracted 
by  this  Administration  from  the  3d  of  March 
to  the  23d  of  December,  1841,  standing  at  - $6,352,143  03 

To  the  iteai  of  Treasury  notes  outstanding,  in 


this  statement  also,  a note  is  appended  in  the  fol- 
lowing language,  to  wit: 

“This  amount  is  exclusive  of  notes  received  for  duties  and 
lands  subsequent  to  the  30th  September  last,  and  not  reported 
on  for  record  in  this  office,  by  the  accounting  officers.” 

If  the  Treasury  notes  actually  redeemed,  by  be- 
ing paid  in  for  public  dues,  between  the  1st  of  Oc- 
tober, and  the  231  of  December,  1841,  and  be- 
tween the  1st  of  January  and  the  3d  of  March  of 
the  same  year,  shall  have  been  equal  in  amount, 
then  this  comparative  statement  will  be  correct, 
and  the  balance  of  debt  shown  to  have  been  con- 
tracted by  the  present  Administration  up  to  the 
23d  of  December  last,  will  be  the  true  balance.  If, 
however,  the  amount  of  notes  so  paid  in,  and  by 
that  means  redeemed  in  fact,  shall  have  been  less, 
during  the  period  first  mentioned,  than  during  that 
last  mentioned,  then,  to  precisely  the  extent  of  the 
difference,  the  balance  of  debt  shown  by  the  above 
calculation  to  have  been  contracted  by  this  Admi- 
nistration will  be  too  small. 

Assume  that  it  is  the  true  balance,  and  how 
stands  the  comparison  with  the  rule  we  are  asked 
to  establish,  that  every  Administration  should,  in 
time  of  peace,  administer  the  Government  within 
the  means  of  the  Treasury,  and  not  contract  a debt 
to  meet  its  ordinary  expenses?  The  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  a period  of  four  full 
years,  diminishing  its  expenses  constantly  from  the 
commencement  to_  the  close  of  .he  term,  exceeded 
the  means  of  the  Treasury  by  about  five  and  a half 
millions.  The  present  Administration,  in  a period 
of  nine  months  and  twenty  days,  increasing  the 
scale  of  expenditure  by  a special  session  of  Con- 
gress in  that  short  time,  exceeded  the  means  of  the 
Treasury  by  more  than  six  and  one-third  millions. 
Such  is  the  comparison,  as  presented  by  the  present 
bead  of  the  Treasury  Department;  and  here  Mr. 
W.  would  dismiss  the  first  resolution  < f the  hono- 
rable S>  nator,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  its  in- 
troduction was  justified.  The  second  resolution  is 
in  the  following  words: 

2.  Resolved , That  such  an  adequate  revenue  cannot  be  ob- 
tained by  duties  on  foreign  imports,  without  adopting  a higher 
rate  than  twenty  per  cent,  as  provided  for  in  the  compromise 
act,  which,  at  the  time  of  its  passage,  was  supposed  and  as- 
sumed as  a rate  that  would  supply  a sufficient  revenue  for  an 
economical  administration  of  the  Government. 

This  Mr.  W.  proposed  to  amend  so  that  it  should 
read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  , That  such  an  adequate  revenue  cannot  be  ob- 
tained without  restoring  to  the  national  Treasury  the  revenue 
from  the  public  lands,  or  the  imposition  of  high  taxes  upon  all 
foreign  imports,  including  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life,  thus 
making  the  tax  onerous  to  the  whole  people,  because  of  those 
necessaries  the  wholepeople  are  consumers. 

The  original  resolution,  it  would  be  seem,  was 
bated  upon  two  assumptions: 

1.  That  a rate  of  duty  of  20  per  cent,  upon  all 
imports,  would  not  furnish  the  amount  of  revenue 
required  for  an  economical  administration  of  the 
Government. 

2.  That  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  com- 
promise act,  so  called,  it  was  assumed  that  this 
rate  of  duty  would  furnish  that  amount  of  re- 
venue. 

The  amendment  he  bad  proposed  would  show 
that,  in  his  estimation,  both  these  positions  were  a 
departure  from  the  great  question  which  should 
first  be  presented  to,  and  decided  by  the  Se- 
nate, viz:  was  the  Government  te  be  supported 
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and  its  expenses  met,  in  every  contingency  except 
that  of  actual  war,  by  the  Revenue  to  be  derived 
from  impost  alone,  without  the  application  to  those 
expenses  of  the  revenue  to  be  derived  from  the 
public  lands?  He  did  not  desire  here  to  discuss 
the  assumptions  upon  which  the  original  resolution 
■was  made  to  rest,  as  the  first  would  arise  under  a 
subsequent  resolution,  and  as  to  the  second  he 
had  but  a single  remark  to  make.  It  was,  that  he 
did  not  know  what  might  have  been  the  opinions 
and  views  and  objects  of  others,  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  Compromise  act,  but,  as  a member 
of  this  body,  voting  for  that  law,  be  certainly 
never  lor  a moment  even  dreamed  that  he  was 
voting  for  a measure  which  was  eventually  to 
sepatate  the  land  revenue  from  the  public  Treasu- 
ry, and  throw  that  Treasury  exclusively  upon  the 
revenue  from  impost  for  a supply  of  means  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  Government, 

The  third  resolution  was  in  this  language: 

. 3-  Resolved,  therefore,  That  the  rate  of  duties  on  foreign 
imports  ought  to  be  augmented  beyond  the  rate  of  twenty  per 
cent,  so  as  coproduce  a nett  revenue  of  twentysix  millionsof 
- -twenty-two  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  Government, 
two  for  the  payment  of  the  existing  debt,  and  two  millions  as  a 
reserved  fund  for  contingencies. 

This  resolution  assumes  very  important  posi- 
tions, to  one  of  which  certainly  Mr.  W.  was  not 
yet  prepared  to  subscribe.  He  referred  to  that  one 
which  proposed  to  establish  the  sum  of  twenty- 
six  millions  of  dollars,  as  the  amount  of  revenue 
necessary  to  be  annually  raised  from  impost  alone. 
He  thought  that  sum  much  too  high  to  meet  all 
the  wants  of  the  Government,  if  it  was  to  be  ad- 
ministered with  any  sort  of  economy,  and  also  to 
liquidate  the  existing  debt.  Indeed  it  appeared  to 
him,  from  ihe  remarks  of  the  honorable  Senator, 
as  well  as  from  the  language  of  the  resolution  it- 
self, that  this  sum  was  two  millions  beyond  the 
computation  of  the  gentleman  himself.  His  reso- 
lution sets  apart  twenty-two  millions  of  ibe  amotsnt 
“for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government,” 
and  so  aid  his  argument.  All  his  remarks  were 
based  upon  that  sum  as  the  standard  of  ordinary 
expenditure,  and  all  his  calculations  and  compari- 
sons went  to  show  that  it  should  be  sufficient.  He 
then  followed  his  resolution,  and  set  apart  two 
other  millions  “for  the  payment  of  the  existing 
debt.”  As  to  the  remaining  two  millions,  Mr.  W. 
certainly  did  not  understand  the  Senator,  or  he  did 
not  understand  himself.  The  resolution  says 
“two  millions  for  a reserved  fund  for  contin- 
gencies,” and  the  remarks  of  the  honorable 
mover  were  calculated  to  produce  the  im- 
pression that  he  had  in  his  mind,  and  intended  by 
the  language,  “a  reserved  fund  for  contingencies,” 
a mere  balance  to  be  “reserved”  or  retained  in  the 
Treasury  to  guard  against  those  numerous  “con- 
tingencies,” which  might,  in  some  years,  cause  a 
failure  to  realize,  within  the  year,  the  whole  twenty- 
four  millions  to  be  expended  in  meeting  ihe  ordi- 
nary expenditures  of  the  Government  and  paying 
the  debt.  In  support  of  this  provision  of  the  reso- 
lution, the  honorable  gentleman  referred  expressly 
to  the  honorable  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  [Mr.  Woodbury,] 
and  to  Mr.  W.  as  having  always  favored,  and 
urged  upon  Congress  the  necessity,  of  the  exis- 
tence of  a balance  in  the  Treasury  of  two  millions, 


to  guard  against  fluctuations  in  the  current  revenue 
and  other  contingencies;  and  if  he  offered  any  other 
arguments  or  facts  upon  this  point,  Mr.  W.  did  not 
hear  them.  It  was  true  that  his  honorable  friend 
from  New  Hampshire,  when  at  the  head  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  himself  when  holding  a 
place  upon  the  Commutes  on  Finance  of  the  Se- 
nate, had  frequently  urged  the  great  convenience 
and  utility  of  such  a Treasury  balance,  and  he 
bad  seen  no  cause  to  change  his  opinion  upon  that 
point.  It  had  never,  however,  entered  into  his 
contemplation,  that,  to  sustain  that  balance  in  the 
Treasury,  the  whole  sum  must  be  raised  and  re- 
placed annually.  He  bad  supposed  that  once  there, 
if  the  current  revenue  should  be  equal  to  the  cur- 
rent expenses,  it  would  remain  there,  sufficiently  to 
answer  all  useful  purposes;  that  if  a delay  of  col- 
lection, or  remittance,  or  other  cause,  should  create 
a temporary  deficiency  in  the  revenue  for  one 
month,  or  one  quarter,  and  thus  call  for  the  partial 
or  entire  use  of  the  reserved  balance,  the  correc- 
tion of  the  irregularity  in  the  next  month,  or  the 
next  quarter,  would  bring  into  the  Treasury  a cor- 
responding surplus,  and  thus  restore  the  fund. 

[Mr.  Clay  explained.  He  said  he  might  have 
passed  this  point,  and  probably  did,  without  suffi- 
ciently explaining  his  views.  He  did  not  intend 
these  two  millions  as  a Treasury  balance  simply, 
but  al-.o  to  meet  the  contingencies  of  legislation,  of 
appropriations  beyond  the  estimates  and  the  esta- 
blished means  ] 

Mr.  Wright  said  the  explanation  only  showed, 
if  it  was  to  be  accepted  as  made,  that  the  honora- 
ble Senator  had  been  mistaken  in  assuming  Iwenty- 
two  millions  as  the  standard  of  ordinary  annual 
expenditure,  and  that  it  was  the  object  of  his  reso- 
lution to  make  that  standard  twenty-four  millions 
and  nut  twenty-two.  He  had  no  other  remark  to 
add  in  relation  to  this  part  of  the  resolution  or  the 
explanation  upon  it. 

The  honorable  Senator  had.  exhibited  various 
calculations  and  estimates  to  show  what  rate,  of 
duty  upon  our  imports  would  be  required  to  raise 
the  revenue  which  he  supposed  to  be  necessary. 
Mr.  W.  did  not  propose  to  review  those  calcula- 
tions or  estimates,  or  to  exhibit-  others  of  bis  own. 
He  had  never  ventured  to  estimate  for  the  future 
either  as  to  imports  or  revenue.  He  did  not  pos- 
sess a sufficient  knowledge  of  the  trade  of  the  coun- 
try, and  of  the  causes  which  must,  and  of  those 
which  might,  influence  it,  to  enable  him  to  do  so  in 
a manner  which  would  give  confidence  to  his  own 
mind,  much  less  to  impart  confidence  to  others,  in 
the  conclusions  to  which  he  might  arrive.  His 
course  had  been,  and  must  be  new,  to  examine  the 
facts  of  past  time  upon  these  subjects,  and  let  them 
be  his  guides  to  action  for  the  future.  Even  those 
facts  time  had  allowed  him  to  examine  but  very 
imperfectly  upon  this  point. 

He  had  looked,  however,  at  the  tables  of  imports 
for  several  years  back,  and  found  the  following  re- 
sults. Taking  periods  of  ten  years  together,  and 
averaging  the  importations,  exclusive  of  such  as 
were  re-exported  with  the  privilege  of  a drawback 
of  the  duties,  the  business  of  thirty  years,  com- 
mencing with  the  year  1809,  and  terminating  with 
the  year  1838,  presents  the  following  average  im- 
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poriatioas  of  goods  remaining  in  the  country,  and 
of  course  consumed  by  our  citizens: 


Value  of 
Importations. 
From  1809  to  1818,  8656.137,846  00 

1819  to  1828,  579  071,355  00 

1829  to  1838,  983,998,959  00 


Average  for 
the  ten  years. 
$65,613,781  00 
57,907.135  00 
98,399.895  00 


Such  had  been  the  importations,  not  re-exported, 
for  the  thirty  years  preceding  and  inclusive  of  the 
year  1838,  if  the  tables  presented  to  us  from  the 
Treasury  Department  were  to  be  depended  upon, 
though  the  results  presented  had,  in  some  things, 
greatly  surprised  him.  He  had  often  heard  tbe 
increase  of  population  referred  to  as  a safe  rule 
by  which  to  calculate  the  increase  ef  importations, 
and  the  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky  had 
made  that  reference,  as  one  of  tbe  data  by  which 
calculations  were  to  be  made.  It  must  undoubt- 
edly have  its  influence,  because  the  increase  of 
consumers  must  tend  to  enlarge  the  demand  for  tbe 
articles  to  be  consumed;  but  when  he  saw  that  the 
average  importations 'consumed  in  the  country, 
for  the  ten  years  including  1809  and  1818,  were 
greater  by  almost  eight  millions  per  year,  than 
those  for  the  succeeding  ten  years,  including  1819, 
and  1828;  and  when  he  reflected  that  the  first  pe- 
riod embraced  our  second  war  with  England  ot 
three  years,  during  which  foreign  commerce  was 
supposed  to  be  almost  annihilated,  and  that  the 
whole  of  the  latter  period  had  been  usually  counted 
one  of  almost  uninterrupted  trade  and  prosperity, 
and  certainly  was  one  of  most  rapid  and  almost, 
if  not  altogether,  unexampled  increase  in  our  popu- 
lation, he  was  compelled  to  believe  that  there  were 
influences  graduating  our  foreign  trade  far  more 
powerful  than  the  increase  of  our  population. 
Tbe  third  period,  too,  that  from  1829m  1838 inclu- 
sive, was  not  without  its  lesson  for  reflection.  It 
was  within  this  period  that  the  protective  policy, 
almost  independent  of  the  consideration  of  reve- 
nue, had  its  prevalence,  and  still  its  average  of 
importations  for  consumption  is  full  one-third 
higher  than  that  of  either  of  the  former  ten 
years. 


He  had,  also,  sought  the  importations  for  tbe 
years  1839  and  1840,  from  the  tables  of  the  com 
merce  and  navigation  of  the  country,  as  the  tabie 
from  which  he  had  drawn  the  other  results  did  not  ex- 
tend to  those  years.  The  tables  of  commerbe  and 
navigation  do  not  give  the  re-exportations,  so  that 
he  could  only  present  the  gross  importations  of  the 
two  last  named  years.  They  were  given  as  fol- 
lows: 

Value  of  Importations 

For  the  year  1839  $162  092,132  00 

Do.  do  1840  107,141,519  00 

Here  would  be  seen  a falling  off  of  importa- 
tions between  1839  and  1840  of  almost  fifty-five 
millions  of  dollars,  and  the  examinations  of  the 
several  yettrs  in  the  whole  series  of  the  thirty-two 
years  mentioned,  would  show  great  fluctuations. 
The  amount  of  importations  for  consumption  in 
1836  was  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  millions, 
wnile  the  some  amount  for  1838,  was  but  one 
hundred  and  one  millions. 

The  honorable  mover  of  the  resolutions,  from 
the  calculations  he  has  presented,  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  importations  for  future  years 
will  average  but  ninety-one  millions,  and  those 


calculations,  he  tells  us,  are  based  not  upon  the 
imports  but  the  exports.  He  may  be  near  the 
truth.  Mr.  W.  had  not  made  and  could  not  make 
prospective  calculations,  any  farther  than  safe  con- 
clusions could  be  drawn  from  the  facts  of  the  past. 
Those  he  had  given.  The  tables  of  commerce  and 
navigation  for  1841,  were  not  yet  made  up,  but  the 
importations  of  that  year  would  probably  sink 
something  below  those  of  1840,  perhaps  as  low  as 
the  Senator’*  ertimate  of  ninety-one  millions. 

Was  it  safe,  however,  to  make  the  business  of 

1841  the  basis  for  the  arrangement  of  a permanent 
tariff  of  duties?  Was  it  not  likely  that  the  present 
period  of  depression  had  reached  its  limit  in  that 
year?  He  hoped  it  had.  The  importations  of 

1842  might  be  as  low,  possibly  even  lower,  for 
events  were  now  transpiring  in  the  States,  as  wall 
as  here,  which  could  not  fail  to  have  a most  pow- 
erful influence,  favorable  or  unfavorable,  upon  the 
business  of  this  year.  Yet  his  impression  was, 
that  after  this  year,  at  the  farthest,  a revival  of 
business  would  be  experienced,  if  not  in  further- 
ance of  sound  legislative  policy,  against  unsound 
policy  and  measures  of  legislation,  State  or  na- 
tic  nal. 

It  was  impossible  for  him  to  say  that  a duty  of 
20  per  cent,  upon  our  importations,  added  to  the 
land  revenue,  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  public  Treasury,  but  he  could  say 
that,  in  his  estimation,  that  revenue  should  be 
brought  back  and  applied  to  the  expenses  of  the 
Government,  before  further  loans  were  made,  or 
further  taxes  imposed.  Apply  the  revenues  we 
have  at  our  command  to  fill  our  empty  Treasury, 
and  then  he  would  cheerfully  unite  with  the  gen- 
tlemen upon  the  other  side  to  vote  such  taxes  as 
should  be  necessary  to  meet  the  expenses  of  an 
economical  administration;  but  while  the  majority 
were  disposed  to  give  away  the  revenue  we  have, 
they  were  offering  poor  encouragement  to  the  mi- 
nority to  vote  either  loans  or  taxes.  Entertaining 
such  impressions,  he  had  proposed  to  amend  this 
resolution  so  that  it  should  read  as  follows: 

“ Resolved,  therefore , That  so  much  of  the  act  entitled, ‘An 
act  to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands, 
and  to  grantpre-emption  rights, ’ approved  on  the  fourth  day  of 
September,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-one,  as  appropriates 
those  proceeds  to  the  States  and  Territories,  and  to  the  District 
of  Columbia,  ought  to  be  repealed,  because  it  is  now  apparent 
that  this  portion  of  (.lie  public  revenue  cannot  be  taken  irom  the 
national  Treasury  without  creating  the  instant  necessity  for  in- 
creased loans,  or  additional  taxation,  or  both,  to  an  amount  suf- 
ficient to  supply  the  deficiency  thus  produced.” 

In  his  opening  remarks,  addresed  to  the  Senate 
yesterday,  the  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Clay]  said  a prudent  and  careful  farmer  al- 
ways staked  out  his  land  before  he  sent  his  teams 
on  to  commence  with  the  plough,  and  that  these 
resolutions  were  to  be  his  stakes.  The  fourth  re- 
solution of  the  series  reads  as  follows: 

“4-  Resolved , That  in  the  adjustment  of  a tariff  to  raise  air 
amount  of  twenty-six  millions  of  revenue,  the  principles  of  the 
Compromise  act  generally  should  be  adhered  to;  and  that,  es- 
pecially, a maximum  rate  of  ad  valorem  duties  should  be  esta- 
blished, from  which  there  ought  to  be  as  little  departure  as  pos- 
sible.” 

Now,  the  honorable  gentleman  must  pardon  him 
for  the  remark,  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
plough  by  the  stakes  set  by  this  resolution.  In  the 
first  place,  the  principles  of  the  Compromise  act 
were  to  be  adhered  to  ''generally.'"  This  was  very 
well  of  itself,  but  then  the  condition  was  annexed 
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that  twenty-six  millions  of  revenue  must  be  raised 
from  impost  alone,  to  do  which  might  overturn  the 
principles  of  the  Compromise  act  generally.  In 
the  second  place,  a “maximum  rate  of  ad  valorem 
duties”  was  to  be  established,  but  no  rate  was  pro- 
posed, no  stake  was  stuck.  And  in  the  third  place, 
when  this  maximum  should  be  established,  there 
was  to  be  “as  little  departure  from  it  as  possible. 
What  could  be  more  particularly  general  than  this 
resolution?  What  more  entirely  vague?  And  how 
was  it  possible  tor  the  honorable  mover  to  suppose 
that  the  passage  of  it  by  the  Senate  could  aid  us  in 
legislating  upon  this  important  subject,  when  the 
House  of  Representatives  should  please  to  send  us 
the  necessary  bills.  If  amended  as  he  had  proposed, 
the  resolution  would  read  as  follows: 

Resolved , That  in  the  adjustraentofatariff  to  raise  an  amount 
of  revenue,  such  as  may  be  required,  over  and  above  the  means 
to  be  derived  from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands — which  amount 
should  always  be  equal  to  the  current  expenditures  of  the  Go- 
vernment, economically  and  properly  administered,  and  to  the 
gradual  but  certain  extinguishment  of  any  existing  debt— the 
principles  of  the  act  of  the  2d  of  March,  1333,  entitled  “An  act 
to  modify  the  act  of  the  fourteenth  of  July,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-two,  and  all  other  acts  imposing  duties  on 
imports,”  commonly  called  the  Compromise  act,  ought  to  be 
adhered  to,  as  the  general  basis  of  such  adjustment. 

The  passage  of  the  resolution  in  this  form  will 
set  important  stakes.  It  will  determine  that  the 
land  revenue  is  to  be  brpught  back  for  the  uses  of 
the  national  Treasury,  and  that  whatever  revenue 
shall  be  required  beyond  that  for  the  current  expen- 
ses of  the  Government  economically  and  properly 
administered,  and  for  the  gradual  but  certain  ex- 
tinguishment of  the  present  public  debt  shall  be 
raised  from  impost  upon  the  general  basis  of  the 
Compromise  aet.  That  basis  is,  among  other  things, 
cash  duties,  home  valuations,  rates  of  duty  as  nearly 
uniform  as  can  reasonably  be  imposed,  an  exemp- 
tion from  duly  of  certain  enumerated  articles  used 
in  manufactures,  and  above  all,  “an  econom  eal 
administration  of  the  Government.”  The  rates  of 
duty  would  be  controlled  generally  by  the  amount 
of  revenue  required,  and  in  particular  cases  by  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  article  to  be  taxed. 

The  honorable  Senator  had  gone  into  a labored 
argument  to  show  that  the  general  rate  of  duty 
must  be  30  per  cent.;  but  his  conclusion  rested  up- 
on the  hypothesis  that  twenty-six  millions  per  ac- 
num  insist  be  raised  from  impost.  Mr.  W.  proposed 
to  bring  back  ihe  land  revenue,  and  thus  diminish 
this  amount  by  three  millions  of  dollars.  He  trust- 
ed he  had  succeeded  in  showing  before  that  two 
millions  more  of  the  amount,  as  a mere  Treasury 
balance,  was  unnecessary,  and  must  have  been  in- 
cluded under  a misapprehension,  inasmuch  as  the 
whole  argument  of  ihe  honorable  Senator  was 
based  upon  the  assumption  of  twenty-two  millions 
as  the  standard  for  ordinary  expenditure.  These 
deductions  would  bring  down  bis  necessity  for  im- 
post to  twenty-one  millions  per  annum,  and  iaas- 
much  a?  the  actual  ordinary  expenditures  of  the 
year  1840  were  brought  down  to  about  twenty  two 
and  one-third  millions,  and  it  was  admitted  cn  all 
hands  that  the  work  of  retrenchment  from  the  ex- 
travagancies of  the  period  of  a surplus  revenue  had 
been  scarcely  more  than  commenced,  he  must  think 
the  standard  of  the  honorable  Senator  of  twenty- 
two  millions  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  an  eco- 
nomical administration  much  too  high.  He  did  not 


know  that  these  considerations  ought  to  induce  tile 
belief  that  a rat:  of  duty  of  20  per  cent,  would 
produce  a sum  which,  added  to  the  land  revenue, 
would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenditures  of  an 
economical  administration,  but  he  was  compelled 
to  say  that  the  honorable  Senator  had  failed  to 
prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  mind  that  that  rate 
would  not  be  sufficient,  aided  by  the  proceeds  of 
the  lands. 

It  was  unsafe,  too,  in  his  judgment,  to  adjust  a 
tariff  intended  to  be  permanent,  upon  calculations 
as  to  the  importations  of  1841  and  1842  alone,  the 
two  years,  in  all  human  probability,  of  the  greatest 
depression  in  a period  of  depression  hitherto  unex- 
ampled in  a time  of  peace.  The  result  of  an  ad- 
justment upon  such  a basts  would  be  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  an  early  excess  of  revenue  again,  and 
consequent  extravagance  of  expenditure,  accumu- 
lation of  s urpluses,  derangement  ol  business,  distri- 
bution, and  another  depression.  And,  next  to  a 
hopeless  debt,  a repetition  of  these  events,  now  so 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  all,  was  to  be  studiously 
avoided.  • 

Mr.  W.  had  now  reached  the  fifth  resolution  of 
the  honorable  Senator,  and  he  considered  that  the 
key  to  unlock  all  that  preceded  it;  the  hinge  upon, 
which  the  whole  action  upon  the  first  five  resolu- 
tions must  and  would  turn.  It  was  in  the  following 
language: 

5.  Resolved,  That  the  provision  in  the  act  of  the  extra  ses- 
sion  for  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  ol  the  public  lands,  re- 
quiring the  operation  of  that  act  to  be  suspended,  in  the  contin- 
gency of  a higher  rate  of  duty  than  20  per  cent,  ought  to  be 
repealed. 

This  resolution  opens  the  policy  which  it  seems 
to  be  the  object  of  the  whole  series  to  call  upon  the 
Senate  to  sanction,  viz:  the  policy  and  expediency 
of  distribution,  regardless  of  the  state  of  the  Trea- 
sury, the  means  of  the  Treasury,  the  power  to 
rahe  revenue,  or  the  condition  ol  public  credit.  No 
proposition  of  higher  importance  could  well  be 
presented  to  the  Senate,  and  the  questions  wbictx 
demand  deep  and  careful  consideration,  before  it  is 
decided,  are  of  vital  interest  to  the  people,  to  the 
Government,  and  to  the  existence  of  our  institu- 
tions. Among  them  are  the  following: 

1.  The  constitutionality  of  exercising  the  taxing 
power  of  this  Government  to  raise  money  for  State 
expenditure. 

2.  The  necessary  influences  upon  both  the  State 
and  the  National  Government  of  the  establishment 
of  the  policy  of  distribution  and  the  consequent  ex- 
ercise of  the  Federal  taxing  power  to  raise  money 
for  the  States. 

3.  The  influence  of  this  policy  especially  uporn 
the  expenditures  of  this  Government  for  objects 
purely  national,  such  as  the  army,  the  navy,  pub- 
lic defences,  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the 
like. 

4.  The  necessary  influence  of  the  policy  upoa 
the  public  credit  of  the  United  States. 

These  points  Mr.  W.  would  consider  in  their 
order,  and 

1.  The  constitutionality  of  exercising  the  taxing 
power  of  this  Government  to  raise  money  for 
State  expenditure. 

The  time  had  been  when  this  fact  was  matter  of 
dispute,  and  when  it  was  contended  that  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  might  be  cis- 
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tributed  to  the  States  without  drawing  after  it  the 
consequence  of  imposing  new  taxes  for  the  sup- 
port of  this  Government.  At  a former  session  of 
Congress,  he  had  consumed  the  time  of  the  Senate 
in  making  a labored  speech,  the  almost  entire  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  establish  this  fact:  To  prove 
that  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  lands 
would  be,  in  effect,  to  distribute  the  revenue  from 
impost;  and  at  that  time  he  had  supposed,  if  he 
could  establish  that  position  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all,  the  distribution  policy  would  be  abandoned  by 
all. 

^ This  fact  was  undisputed,  was  admitted  by 
all,  so  that  any  necessity  for  a ' repetition  of  his 
former  labor,  up  to  this  point,  was  wholly  su- 
perseded. Now  the  Treasury  was  in  want,  with  all 
the  means  which  the  revenue  from  the  lands  and 
the  customs  would  bring  into  it.  No  one,  there- 
fore, pretended  to  deny  that,  if  the  revenue  from 
the  lands  should  be  taken  away  for  distribution,  in- 
stant new  taxes  must  be  imposed  to  supply^  the  de- 
ficiency thus  occasioned.  This  was  a consequence 
of  the  present  distribution  universally  conceded. 

He  was  not,  however,  compelled  to  resort  to  ibis 
consequential  testimony  to  establish  this  fact.  The 
honorable  mover  of  the  resolutions  [Mr.  Clay]  had, 
upon  .a  late  occasion,  with  his  accustomed  frank- 
ness, declared  in  his  place  that  the  real  question 
presented  was,  whether  we  should  compel  the 
S 'at.es  to  resort  to  their  power  of  direct  taxation  to 
meet  their  present  embarrassments  and  wants,  or 
should  exercise  ourselves  our  more  mild  power 
©f  incidental  or  indirect  taxation,  to  accomplish 
the  same  object;  and,  thus  stating  the  question,  he 
urged  the  exercise  of  our  power  for  the  States,  in- 
stead of  their  exercise  of  their  own  power  for  them-, 
selves.  This  put  the  question  of  fact  at  rest. 

How  was  it,  then,  with  the  question  of  power  c n 
our  pari?  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
article  1,  section  8,  says:  “The  Congress  shall 
.have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  im- 
posts, and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for 
the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
/States.” 

This  is  the  power  granted  to  Congress" by  the 
Constitution — “to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  im- 
posts, and  excises;”  and  these  are  the  objects  for 
■which  money  may  be  so  collected  frcrn  the  people, 
■viz:  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  United  Stales;  to  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defence  of  the  United  States; 
to  provide  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States.  To  distribute  money  from  the  Treasury  of 
the  Union  to  the  separate  States  as  a gratuity,  is 
(Certainly  not  applying  it  to  the  payment  of  the  de.bts 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  using  it  to  provide 
for  the  common  defence  of  the  United  States.  Does 
such  a disposition  of  the  money,  then,  come  within 
the  power  “to  provide  for  the  general  welfare  of 
the  United  Stales?”  If  not,  the  Constitution  does 
Slot  authorize  such  an  application  of  the  money  of 
the  Union.  If  it  does  come  within  this  power, 
then  any  object  of  State  expenditure,  directed  by 
the  Legislature  of  a State,  is  an  expenditure  to  pro- 
vide for  the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States, 
and  Congress  can  direct  the  payment  from  the  na- 
tional Treasury;  for  the  expenditure  of  the  pro 
seeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  directed  to 
J>e  distributed  to  the  States  by  the  law  of  Congress, 


named  in  this  resolution,  is  left  entitely  to  the  wil 
of  the  State  Legislatures.  It  may  be  applied  t< 
the  existing  debts  of  the  States,  to  the  constructor 
of  internal  improvements  within  them,  to  the  pro 
motion  of  education,  and  such  like  object?,  or  i 
may  be  expended  in  defraying  the  current  and  ordi 
nary  expenses  of  their  Governments,  or  to  mee 
any  other  appropriation  their  respective  L°gisla 
tures  may  choose  to  make  for  any  object  whatever 
He  certainly  will  not  deserve  the  soubriquet  o 
“abstractionist”  in  constitutional  construction,  wh< 
is  able  to  satisfy  his  mind  that  money  thus  disposet 
of  by  Congress  is  money  expended  “to  providi 
for  the  genera!  welfare  of  the  United  States.” 

Mr.  W.  was  aware  that  the  demonstrative  forct 
of  this  argument  had  been  attempted,  upon  forme 
occasions,  to  be  avoided,  by  contending  for  a dis 
tinction,  as  to  the  power  of  application,  betweei 
money  in  the  Treasury  being  the  proceeds  of  thi 
land  sales,  and  money  derived  from  taxes,  duties 
imposts,  and  excises;  and  that  this  distinction  wa: 
sought  to  be  sustained  upon  the  following  grounds 

1.  That  tbe  lands  were  ceded  by  several  of  th< 
States  to  the  United  States  for  no  valuable  con 
sideration,  and  therefore  the  proceeds  ought  equi 
tably  to  be  returned  to  them,  or  the  lands  be  speci 
fically  reconveyed. 

2.  That  the  cessions  of  the  States  were  made  fo: 
a specific  purpose,  viz:  the  payment  of  tbe  debt  o 
the  Revolution,  and  that  debt  having  been  fullj 
paid,  the  lands  should  revert,  and  if  still  held  by 
tbe  United  States  should  be  considered  as  hek 
merely  in  trust  for  tbe  States. 

The  fact  that  but  a very  small  fraction  of  the 
lands  now  held  by  the  United  States,  and  remain 
ing  unsold,  are  within  the  bounds  of  the  icrritorj 
reded  by  the  States,  and  that  more  than  nine 
tenths,  and  probably  nineteen-twentieths  of  the 
whole  are  the  lands  purchased  by  the  United  State: 
from  Fiance  and  Spain,  under  tbs  Louisiana  anc 
Florida  treaties,  and  paid  for  out  of  the  public 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  from  revenue 
raised  from  taxes  imposed  and  collected  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  has  been  so  effec- 
tual an  answer  to  these  positions  as  almost  to  have 
wi'hdrawn  them  from  the  recent  arguments  in  fa- 
vor cf  this  policy  of  distribution. 

And  since  it  has  been  conclusively  shown,  from 
authentic  public  record?,  that  the  lands,  unaidec 
by  the  revenues  derived  from  impost,  would  never 
have  paid  ihe  Revolutionary  debt,  if  indeed  they 
would,  up  to  this  period,  have  defrayed  the  ex- 
penses incurred  simply  on  their  own  account;  that 
that  debt  is  now  annua’Iy  being  paid  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  Union,  in  the  shape  of  Revolu- 
tionary pensions,  in  amounts  quite  equal  to  the  or- 
dinary proceeds  of  the  lands;  and  that  the  deeds  ol 
cession  merely  conveyed  the  sovereignly  over  the 
territory,  and  the  right  to  purchase  the  Indian  title, 
that  being  all  the  States  held  and  could  convey,  all 
which  they  did  convey  in  full  and  absolute  proper- 
ty, without  reservation  or  condition,  other  than  that 
the  lands  should  be  a common,  fund  from  which 
every  State  then  in  existence,  and  every  State 
which  should  be  thereafter  formed,  should  derive 
a benefit  in  proportion  to  the  share  of  such  State 
in  the  general  charge  and  expenditure  of  the  com- 
mon Government,  these  positions  seem  to  be  ef- 
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fectively  abandoned,  and  the  same  conclusion  ss 
to  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  make 
the  distribution  is  at'empted  to  be  sustained  upon 
another  ground  altogether. 

It  is  now  assumed  and  contended  that  the  Con- 
stitution itself,  in  the  second  clause  of  the  third 
section  of  the  fourth  article,  has  expressly  con- 
ferred the  power.  The  clause  of  the  Constitution 
here  referred  to  is  in  the  following  words: 

“The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other 
property  belonging  to  the  United  States;  and  nothing  in  this 
Constitution  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  any  particular  State.” 

If  the  power  here  conferred  upon  CoBgress  “to 
dispose  of”  the  territory  or  other  property  belong- 
ing to  the  United  Slates,  extends  any  further  than  a 
power  to  dispose  of  “to  pay  the  debts  and  provide 
for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States,”  as  Mr.  W.  insisted  it  did  not,  then 
it  was  a power  wholly  without  constitutional  limit 
or  restriction;  and  the  open  and  unrestrained,  dis- 
cretion and  will  of  Congress  must  be  held  to  be 
the  constitutional  rule  for  the  disposition  of  all  the 
territory  and  all  the  other  property  belonging 
to  the  United  States.  For,  if  gentlemen  were 
prepared  to  assume  this  broad  and  open  rule 
of  construction  as  to  the  “territory,”  the  lands, 
they  must  not  forget  or  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  text  of  the  Constitution  puts  all  “other 
property  belonging  to  the  United  States”  upon  the 
same  footing,  and  grants  precise  y the  same  power 
over  it  as  over  the  territory.  The  grant  of  power 
is  to  dispose  of  “ihe  territory  and  other  property  be- 
longing to  the  United  States:  To  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  and 
other  properly  belonging  to  the  United  S ates.”  It 
was  impossible  to  separale  the  application  of  the 
grant,  sc  as  to  give  it  a different  scope,  and  force 
when  applied  to  the  “territory”  from  what  it  must 
also  receive  when  applied  to  “the  other  property.” 
Both  were  included  in  the  same  clause,  surrounded 
by  the  sanfe  language,  and  constitutionally  subject 
to  the  same  disposition. 

If  this  construction  of  our  powers  is  now  to  be 
adopted,  we  must  resort  to  a new  reading  of  the  1st 
clause  of  the  8>h  section  of  the  1st  article  of  the 
Constitution,  before  referred  to,  as  the  power  of 
Congress  will  no  longer  be  “to  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts 
and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general 
welfare  of  the  United  S ates,”  as  our  old  fashioned 
fathers  have  supposed,  but  it  will  be  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  that  the 
money  thus  drawn  from  the  people  may  be  dis- 
posed of  according  to  the  discreiion  and  pleasure  of 
Congress. 

Another  power  in  the  Constitution  has  been  re- 
ferred to  as  illustrative  of  the  absence  of  limitation 
to  many  of  the  most  important  of  those  powers.  It 
is  to  be  found  in  the  2i  clause  of  the  8 ih  section 
of  the  lit  article,  and  iathe  following  words: 

“The  Congress  shall  have  power— to  borrow  money  on  the 
credit  of  the  United  fetates.” 

Here,  it  is  said,  is  a moat  important  power  ex- 
pressly conferred,  and  wholly  without  limitation, 
restriction,  or  condition.  Is  it  so  by  fair  construe 
tion  and  interpretation?  The  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes  is  expressly  conferred  to  pay  the  debts 


contracted  by  borrowing  money  on  the  credit  of 
the  United  States;  and  will  any  one  seriously  con- 
tend that  Congress  possesses  a constitutional  power 
over  the  disposition  of  the  money  borrowed,  which 
it  would  not  possess  over  the  money  collected  from 
taxes  to  pay  the  debt?  That  would  be  to  contend 
that  Congress  may  extend  the  scope  of  its  powers 
of  expenditure  by  making  loahs;  that  it  can  do  in- 
directly what  it  cannot  do  directly;  that  it  may  ap- 
ply borrowed  money  to  objects  upon  or  for  which 
the  Constitution  prohibits  the  direct  application  of 
the  avails  of  a tax,  and  yet  that  it  has  the  express 
authority  of  that  same  Constitution  for  imposing  a 
tax  to  repay  that  borrowed  money.  Will  such 
palpable  evasions  be  insisted  upon  as  provisions  of 
our  glorious  Constitution? 

Is  it  asked,  then,  for  what  purposes  Congress 
can  constitutionally  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of 
the  United  States?  Mr.  W.  thought  the  answer 
was  plain  and  irresistible  from  the  language  of  the 
clause  next  preceding  that  which  confers  the  pow- 
er to  borrow.  That  answer  is  “to  pay  the  debts 
and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States.”  If  this  be  not  the 
true  reading,  then,  indeed,  there  is  no  other  limita- 
tion to  this  power  also,  than  the  discretion  and 
pleasure  of  Congress;  and  when  that  came  to  be 
the  construction  of  the  constitutional  powers  of  the 
Legislature  over  tha  money  and  property  and  cre- 
dit of  the  nation,  we  may  cease  to  talk  of  limita- 
tions and  restrieiions  under  our  system,  and  pre- 
pare our  knees  to  bend,  and  our  heads  to  bow,  to 
“the  supremacy  of  Parliament.” 

Still  another  position  has  been  sometimes  as- 
sumed to  avoid  the  conclusion,  here  expressed,  and 
which  seem  to  follow  almost  irresistibly  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  quoted.  It  is  that 
money  is  not  properly  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
term  is  used  iu  the  third  section  of  the  fourth  arti- 
cle of  the  Constitution  before  referred  to,  and  that 
the  power  there  conferred  “to  dispose  of  and 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting 
the  territory  and  other  property  belonging  to  the 
Uniud  States,”  does  not,  and  was  not  intended,  to 
confer  power  over  the  money  of  the  United  States, 
but  only  over  the  land,  the  buildings,  the  forts,  the 
ships,  and  the  like  property.  If  this  position  be 
sound,  the  argument  is  at  an  end  as  to  any  power 
derived  under  this  provision  of  the  Constitution  to 
make  the  distribution  proposed  to  be  made  to  the 
States,  because  that  proposition  is  to  distribute 
money,  not  lands  or  any  other  property;  the  “pro- 
ceeds” of  the  lands,  not  the  lands  themselves,  and 
those  proceeds  are  to  be  first  made  money  in  the 
National  Treasury,  and  to  be  drawn  from  them 
by  the  States  in  money. 

This  simple  answer  to  the  proposition  can. 
scarcely  fail  to  show  its  fallacy,  because  the  propo- 
sition thus  carried  out  to  its  consequences,  would 
admit  that  Congress  might  constitutionally  give 
the  lands,  but  could  not  give  the  money  for  which 
the  lands  should  sell.  So,  also,  in  relation  to  the 
other  branch  of  the  proposition,  the  “other  pr  — 
perty,”  the  doctrine  would  be  that  Congress  could 
not  give  the  money  from  the  Treasury  in  distribu- 
tion, but  it  could  purchase  the  “otter  property’* 
with  the  money,  and  distribute  it  when  so  pur- 
chased. Or,  if  it  should  be  insisted,  as  it  doubtless 
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would  be,  that  !be  “proceeds”  of  the  land,  and 
oilier  property,  could  be'constitutionally  distributed, 
as  well  as  the  property  itself,  then  this  new  consti- 
tutional doctrine  would  be  that  Congress  cannot 
Jake  the  money  in  the  Treasury  derived  from  im- 
post, and  distribute  it,  but  that  it  caa  take  that  tame 
money’ and  purchase  the  land,  as  in.  the  cases  of 
Louisiana  and  Florida  it  bas  done,  or  purchase 
any  “other  properly”  with  the  money,  and  then 
again  sell  the  land  or  other  property  purchased, 
and  distribute  “the  proceeds,”  the  money  received 
for  it.  Will  any  man  contend  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Sates  forces  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  such  miserable  shifts  and  devices 
So  enable  it  to  perform  its  constitutional  duties  to 
the  States  and  the  people?  Is  it  not  rather  when 
we  undertake  to  perform  acts,  and  to  exercise 
powers,  to  which  the  Constitution  is  a stranger, 
Efcat  we  find  ourselves  m these  labyrinths  of  incon- 
sistencies and  contradictions? 

Mr.  W.  thought  these  were  views  which 
demanded  the  most  solemn  consideration  and  re- 
flection from  the  members  of  the  Senate.  It  was 
possible  bis  views  were  mistaken,  and  he  grieved  to 
say  that,  whether  mistaken  or  nor,  be  was  but  too 
conscious  that  the  majority  of  the  body  he  was  ad- 
dressing, believed  them  to  be  so. 

Under  this  convietkm,  he  was  forced  to  ex- 
amine this  exercise  of  the  taxing  power  of  this  Go- 
vernment as  a question  of  expediency;  and  in  this 
aspect  its  intrinsic  importance  would  not  be  found 
to  be  diminished.  In  the  order  of  inquiry  he  had 
proposed  he  would  consider — 

2.  The  necessary  influences  upon  both  the  State 
and  National  Governments  of  the  establishment  of 
the  policy  of  distribution,  and  the  consequent  ex 
ercise  of  the  Federal  taxing  power  to  raise  money 
for  the  States. 

To  lay  and  collect  taxes  is  an  odious  exercise 
of  power.in  a popular  sense,  and  one  which  no  peo- 
ple would  quietly  bear  but  for  collateral  conside- 
jration  arising  either  from  the  necessity  of  the  tax, 
as  a measure  of  revenue,  or  from  some  anticipated 
consequential  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a particu- 
lar tax  imposed  upon  a specified  interest,  or  descrip- 
tion of  property.  On  the  other  hand  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  money  is  ordinarily  a popular  exer- 
cise of  powers,  and  especially  in  the  locality  where 
the  expenditure  is  to  be  made.  These  two  powers 
are  ordinarily  reposed  in  the  same  hands,  are  most 
iisuaily  exercised  in  combination  with  each  other, 
and  the  very  theory  of  Government,  so  far  as  they 
are  concerned,  is  that  the  oppressive  character  of 
the  first,  in  its  influence  upon  those  who  are  the  sub 
jects  of  taxation,  is  to  be  neutralized  by  the  benig- 
nant character  of  the  second  in  the  influence 
which  its  proper  and  just  and  equal  exercise  cannot 
Tail  to  produce.  The  policy  of  distribution  is  to 
separate  these  powers,  and  devolve  the  exercise  of 
each  upon  different  and  distinct  legislative  bodies, 
acted  upon  by  different  and  in  many  cases  conflict- 
ing interests  and  influences,  and  acting  under 
'widely  different  responsibilities.  Under  this  policy 
She  Congress  is  to  be  the  taxing  Legislature,  while 
£be  Legislatures  of  the  Slates  are  to  hold  the  appro 
^rioting  power,  and  thus  the  checks  and  balances 
of  governmental  power  are,  in  these  most  essen- 
tial particulars,  to  be  destroyed.  The  passion  on 


the  part  of  the  State  Legislatures  to  expend  is  no 
longer  to  be  restrained  by  feeir  fears  to  tax;  and  a 
direct  and  instant  conflict  is  thus  invited  between 
the  excessive  exercise  of  an  odious  power  here,  and 
any  restraintvpsn  the  indulgent  exercise  of  a bene- 
ficent power  there.  "Which  of  the  parties  will 
prevail  in  such  a conflict?  Look  at  (he  constitu- 
tion of  this  body.  It  stands  upon  the  State  Legis- 
latures, Our  commissions  are  from  those  high 
bodies, and  many  ol  ihemembers  of  the  Senate  con- 
scientiously believe  in  the  duty  of  obedience  to 
instructions  given  from  them  to  the  Senators  of 
their  appointment.  The  will  of  the  Legislature 
of  each  State,  then,  will  be  law  to  the  Senators 
from  the  State,  upon  a subject  of  this  description. 
Here,  therefore,  the  result  of  the  conflict  cannot 
be  doubtful?  How  will  it  be  in  the  othsr  branch 
of  Congress!  There  the  representatives  hold  their 
places;  not  by  an  election  from  the  Legislature,  but 
the  people  of  their  State,  and  from  the  same  peo- 
ple who  elect  the  popular  branch  at  least  of  the  State 
Legislature.  The  representatives  in  the  popular 
branch  of  the  respective  State  Legislatures,  how- 
ever, are,  in  numbers,  compared  with  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  same  people  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  from  three  or  four  in  some  States,  to 
forty  or  more  in  others,  to  one;  and  the  representa- 
tive in  the  State  Legislature,  representing  a much 
smaller  district,  or  territory,  and  performing  all  his 
official  service  within  the  State,  is  much  nearer 
the  people,  much  more  with  them,  and  en- 
joys much  greater  opportunities  to  make  his  acts 
acceptable  to  the  constituent  body,  and  to  impress 
upon  them  favorable  views  of  his  policy,  than  does 
the  representative  in  Congress.  Suppose  then  a 
local  expenditure,  confined  to  a single  Congres- 
sional district,  to  be  the  object,  and  the  members  of 
the  State  Legislature  from  that  district  urge  upon 
the  common  constituency  the  benefits  and  advan- 
tages to  them  of  the  expenditure,  and  their  anxiety 
to  appropriate  and  apply  the  money,  provided  their 
representative  in  Congress  can  be  persuaded  to  vote 
the  tax  to  raise  it.  Suppose  the  representative 
in  Congress  finds  it  in  his  power  to  be  present,  and, 
in  answer  to  this  appeal  from  his  co-representa- 
tives in  the  Legislature,  he  attempts  to  show  the 
Common  constituency,  what  the  fact  really  would 
be  if  equality  in  the  taxation  and  distribution 
should  be  preserved,  that  were  he  to  succeed  in  in- 
ducing Congress  to  impose  the  tax,  it  would  be 
upon  them  and  them  alone  it  would  be  imposed; 
that  the  effect  of  the  policy  would  be  to  compel 
them  first  to  put  their  bands  in  their  own  pockets 
and  pay  this  money  to  the  tax  collector,  and  that 
in  the  progress  of  time,  after  the  lapse  of  a year 
perhaps,  the  money  they  had  thus  paid  would 
come  back  to  them  to  meet  their  favorite  local  ex- 
penditure, diminished  by  the  amount  of  the  fees  of 
that  collector,  and  such  other  gxpensei  as  might  be 
attendant  upon  its  collection,  safekeeping  and 
return.  How  soon  would  this  holiest,  truth-telling 
representative,  be  answered  by  his  popularity  seek- 
ing opponents,  that  not  their  limited  constituency 
alone,  but  all  the  people  of  the  whole  Union  must 
share  in  the  tax,  while  they  alone  would  enjoy  the 
benefit,  and  blessings  to  flow  from  the  expenditure 
of  the  money?  How  readily  would  the  reply  be 
made  that  the  tax  is  merely  voluntary,  and  he  who 
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should  not  choose  to  consume  foreign  imported 
goods  would  not  be  compelled  to  pay  a cent,  while 
the  rich  and  luxurious  were  the  peculiar  objects 
of  the  taxation?  And  how  confidently,  and  in 
many  instances  triumphantly,  would  this  fallacy 
be  urged  upon  those  who  were  daily  payiDg  an 
onerous  tax  upon  the  very  salt  which  must  season 
their  humble  food,  and  who  would  thus  be  made 
humble  petitioners  for  an  increase  of  the  burden? 
What  would  avail  the  ablest  efforts  of  the  single 
handed  member  of  Congress,  under  circumstances 
like  this,  whether  opposed  by  three,  or  four,  or  by 
forty,  members  of  the  Legislature  of  his  State,  all 
seeking  io  make  themselves  acceptable  to  the  com- 
mon constituency,  and  to  perpetuate  their  offices 
and  their  power,  by  the  promises  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  money  not  raised,  or  to  be  raised,  by  taxa- 
tion from  their  hands? 

Extend  the  supposed  case  to  a whole  State,  infiu 
enced  by  the  desire  for  some  particular  local  ex- 
penditure co-extemive  with  its  limits — to  a whole 
section  of  the  Union  similarly  affected  by  a parti- 
cular class  of  expenditures — to  the  States  now,  or 
at  any  future  period,  struggling  against  a load  of 
debt  contracted  for  expenditures  of  whatever  cha- 
racter within  their  respective  limi's,  or  upon  lia- 
bilities however  incurred,  and  who  can  fail  to  see 
that  the  same  results  may  be  anticipated,  and  that 
the  taxing  power  of  Congress  must  and  will  be 
invoked  to  an  extent  only  to  be  measured  by  the 
endurance  of  the  tax  payers,  or  the  continuance 
of  a foreign  trade?  That  such  effects  should  follow 
from  the  separation  of  these  important  powers  of 
Government,  and  the  exercise  of  each  respectively 
by  independent  hands  and  under  independent  in- 
fluences, is  as  natural  as  that  the  most  perfect  ma- 
chine of  human  invention  should  run  wild  and  de- 
feat its  object  and  destroy  itself,  when  the  proper 
checks  and  balances  upon  the  different  parts  are 
wholly  removed,  or  their  appropriate  powers  and 
influences  entirelyreversed. 

This  mode  o t raising  money  for  the  States  can 
never  make  taxation  and  expenditure  equal  be 
tween  the  different  States  and  sections  of  the 
Union.  The  tax  is  upon  the  foreign  importations 
of  the  country.  They  principally  come  in  to  the 
country  at  a few  points,  and  are  distributed  accord- 
ing to  the  course  of  trade  over  ourbroadland.  The 
duties  are  first  paid,  or  secured  to  be  paid,  at 
the  place  of  importation;  are  then  charged  by  the 
importing  merchant  as  a part  of  the  cost,  and  the 
purchaser  for  consumption  pays  the  duty  as  a part 
of  the  price  of  the  goods  he  purchases,  whether  it 
be  at  New  York,  the  principal  point  of  importation, 
or  at  the  most  remote  point  in  the  Union,  where  a 
retail  merchant  of  foreign  goods  is  located,  or  a tra- 
velling pedler  cfsueh  good?  finds  his  way.  Take, 
then,  the  map  of  the  United  States.  Look  at  the 
facilities  for  communication  with,  and  transporta- 
tion to,  the  different  sections.  Examine  the  statis- 
tics of  the  country  as  to  population  and  wealth,  and 
the  means  and  inducements  to  purchase  foreign 
goods,  and  see  whether  these  elements  warrant  the 
presumption  that  the  distribution  of  the  avails  of  a 
tax  upon  the  single  one  of  population  will  restore 
to  each  tax  payer  the  money  he  has  paid,  with  only 
the  deduction  of  the  costs  and  charges  of  collection. 
It  never  can  be  so.  The  pecuniary  condition  of 


the  different  sections  of  the  country,  the  habits  and 
manners  and  fashions,  as  well  as  thenastes  and  in- 
clinations, will  make  the  most  essential  differences 
in  the  consumption  of  foreign  goods  between  por- 
tions of  the  population  numerically  equal.  The 
exercise  of  the  Federal  power  of  taxation  in  the 
form  of  impost,  therefore,  to  raise  money  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  States  according  to  population,  can 
never  produce  an  equality  between  those  who  pay 
the  tax  and  those  who  receive  the  avails.  The  ac- 
tion of  such  a system  cannot  fail  to  be  unequal, 
and  must  therefore  be  unjust. 

Another  view  wiil  exhibit  a greater  inequality  ia 
the  working  of  the  system.  The  different  sections 
of  the  Union  follow  different  employment,  and 
have  essentially  different  interests  to  be  affected  by 
any  tax  upon  importations.  Yet  all  will  yield  to 
such  impositions  of  this  character  as  the  necessities 
of  the  Government  require.  Depart  from  that  stan- 
dard, however,  and  commence  to  impose  these 
taxes  for  S ate  expenditure,  and  the  inequality  and 
injustice  become  most  manifest.  The  Federal 
Government  is  the  Government  of  all,  and  must  be 
supported  by  all;  and  whatever  portion  of  the  reve- 
nue necessary  for  that  support  it  shall  be  thought 
politic  to  draw  from  a tax  upon  imports  must  be 
paid  by  all,  however  un,equall3r  that  tax  may  bear 
upon  the  different  States  and  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. Not  so  with  the  State  Governments.  They 
are  the  institutions  of  the  States  themselves;  of  the 
particular  people  subject  to  each,  and  their  reve- 
nues and  their  expenditures  should  be  equally  a 
matter  with  themselves.  The  objects  for  taxation, 
like  the  objects  for  expenditure,  should  be  selected 
by  each,  and  borne  and  enjoyed  by  its  own  people. 
These  principles  are  so  plain  and  so  just,  that  the 
simple  statement  of  them,  it  would  seem,  must 
command  the  assent  of  every  American  heart.' 

Bring  in,  then,  the  Federal  power  of  taxation, 
and  exert  that  power  upon  the  foreign  imports,  to 
raise  money  for  Slate  expenditure,  and  where  will 
be  the  equality  or  justice?  One  State  will  consider 
the  tax  a direct  benefit  to  its  peculiar  interests,  be- 
cause it  will  protect  them  against  foreign  competi- 
tion, and  to  that  State  its  distributive  share  of  the 
money  derived  from  the  tax,  will  be  but  an  inci- 
dental consideration  to  the  advantages  anticipated 
from  the  influence  of  the  tax  upon  its  domestic  in- 
terests. Another  State  will  look  upon  that  same 
tax  as  directly  calculated  to  destroy  the  market 
abroad  for  its  principal  staple,  and  therefore  threat- 
ening to  its  peculiar  interests  a directinjury,  infinitely 
beyond  the  mere  contribution  in  money  which  the 
tax  calls  for;  and  to  such  a State  the  mere  distribu- 
tion of  its  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  lax,  after 
the  expenses  of  collection  and  distribution  shall 
have  been  deducted,  will  seem  rather  an  insult 
than  a compensation  for  the  injustice  inflicted  upon 
it.  Can  the  most  sanguine  advocate  for  the  policy 
of  distribution  fail  to  see  that  these  conflicting  in- 
terests and  influences  and  feelings  must  surround 
the  practical  operation  of  the  system? 

Bring  these  jarring  elements  into  action  in  the 
halls  of  Congress,  and  set  them  to  selecting  the 
descriptions  of  property,  the  articles  of  import, 
upon  which  a tax  for  distribution  shall  be  assessed. 
See  the  representatives  from  each  State  struggling 
to  secure  the  highest  attainable  tax  upon  such  im- 
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ports  as  came  in  competition  with  its  domestic  in- 
terests, and.  to  discharge  from  the  tax  such  other 
articles  as  its  citizens  do  not  grow,  or  manufacture, 
and  must  purchase.  Let  the  scramble  go  on  until 
a combination  of  interests  can  be  formed  sufficiently 
extensive  to  control  a majority  of  the  votes  of  the 
two  Houses,  and  then  witness  the  character  of  the 
taxation  which  will  be  imposed  to  raise  money  for 
an  equal  distribution  throughout  the  whole  Union. 
Who  caa  contemplate  a c urse  of  action  thus  in 
duced,  and  hope  that  our  institutions  can  long  en- 
dure the  conflicts  which  will  be  engendered? 

A variety  of  opinions  were  entertained,  and  had 
been  expressed,  as  to  the  ultimate  termination  of 
such  a policy,  by  those  who  equally  agree  that  it 
must  be  an  entire  subversion,  or  radical  change  in 
the  form  of  our  Government;  one  class  contending 
that  consolidation,  another  that  a dissolution  of  the 
Union,  and  a third  that  perfect  anarchy,  would  be 
the  fruit  to  be  realized  from  a measure  so  dange- 
rous. To  Mr.  W.  it  was  very  plain  that  the  final 
termination  of  this  suicidal  policy  must  be  ruin  in 
some  form,  and  ruin  so  effectual  to  the  peace  and 
strength  and  liberties  of  the  country  as  to  render 
its  precise  form  a matter  of  secondary  interest. 
The  intermediate  steps  would  be  most  likely  to 
decide  ihe , character  cf  the  catastrophe.  If  the 
Sates  were  continued  the  appropriating  bodies, 
while  this  Government  was  forced  to  exercise  the 
taxing  power,  as  at  present  proposed,  the  ruin 
must  commence  here.  This  Government  must 
fall,  and  that  speedily,  under  such  a system.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  Congress,  from  a short  experience, 
should  see  its  own  speedy  dissolution,  and  fed  the 
seeds  of  its  own  destruction,  in  the  prosecution  of 
that  unnatural  course,  and  should  resume  the  direc- 
tion of  the  expenditures,  and  proceed  to  exercise 
that  right  in  conjunction  with  the  taxing  power, 
then  consolidation  would  be  the  unavoidable  result 
of  the  quiet  acquiescence  of  the  States. 

Is  there  the  possibility  of  mistake  in  these  con- 
clusions? Look  at  the  condition  of  the  States  at 
his  moment.  To-day,  resolutions  from  the  Legis- 
lature of  one  State  are  laid  upon  our  tables,  pressing 
Congress  to  pursue  this  policy  of  distribution.  To- 
morrow, resolutions  from  the  Legislature  of  an- 
other State  come,  refusing  to  accept  its  distribu- 
tive share  of  the  money,  throwing  back  our  proffer 
ed  boon  into  our  faces,  and  repudiating  the  policy 
as  unconstitutional,  unequal,  and  unjust.  Does 
this  look  like  peace  and  harmony  and  prosperity 
tinder  this  new  system,  when  yet  the  first  step  un 
der  it  has  not  been  taken? 

Mr.  W.  could  not  omit,  in  this  connection,  to 
throw  out  another  idea  inseparable  from  this  dis- 
position of  the  public  money.  We  were  constantly 
referred  to  the  deep  indebtedness  of  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  States,  and  to  their  urgent  waut  of 
means  to  prosecute  their  works  of  internal  im- 
provement, as  the  justification  for  the  distribution 
proposed;  and  it  was  doubtless  intended  by  the 
friends  of  the  measure  that  the  money  should  have 
mose  applications.  Most  of  the  State  debts  had 
oeen  contracted  for  the  construction  of  railroads 
and  canals,  works  peculiarly  beneficial  to  the  pro- 
perty holders  of  the  States,  as  enhancing  Ihe  value 
•ot  ihe  property  held  by  them.  This  had  been  the 
prominent  inducement  for  the  commencement  and 


prosecution  ef  the  most  of  those  works  in  the  seve- 
ral State's,  and  the  debts  had  been  incurred,  and 
made  a charge  upon  that  property,  upon  the  ground 
hat  its  enhanced  value  would  enable  it  to  discharge 
the  incombrauce,  and  still  receive  benefit  from  the 
operation.  All  this  was  fair  and  just,  because  the 
benefits  and  the  burdens  were  made  to  go  together. 
Adopt  the  policy  now  proposed,  and  we  change  the 
debt  from  the  property  to  the  persons  within  the 
State.  By  providing  for  the  payment  in  the  way 
of  taxes  upon  the  consumers  of  imported  goods, 
we,  to  a very  great  extent,  tax  the  rich  and  the 
poor  equally.  All  must  be  clothed  and  fed,  and 
by  changing  the  tax  to  pay  the  State  debt,  from 
the  land  and  other  taxable  property  of  the  State, 
to  the  mere  articles  of  foreign  importation,  which 
enter  more  or  less  into  the  clothing  and  the  food  of 
every  individual  of  our  country,  we  force  an  al- 
most  equality  of  tax  upon  all,  without  regard  to 
the  possession  of  property,  while  the  essential  bene- 
fits of  the  expenditure  are  almost  in  the  direct 
ratio  of  property.  Thus,  while  ia  the  capacity  of 
the  National  Legislature,  we  venture  upon  the  ex- 
ercise of  a most  questionable  power,  to  use  no 
stionger  language,  for  the  avowed  object  of  re- 
lieving the  States,  we  in  truth  and  in  fact  do  no 
more  than  to  interfere  and  impose  a most  unequal 
and  unjust  tax  upon  their  respective  citizens  to  pay 
those  debts  which  the  property  of  each  State  ought 
to  pay. 

The  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky,  [Mr* 
Clay,]  upon  a late  occasion,  when  speaking  of  this 
distribution,  introduced  the  comparison  of  a bind 
parent,  dispensing  portions  of  his  income  and  of 
the  property  he  had  accumulated,  to  aid,  encou- 
rage and  relieve  his  needy  and  embarrassed  chil- 
dren; forgetting,  as  the  honorable  gentleman  must 
have  done  at  the  moment,  that  this  Government, 
which  represents  his  supposed  parent,  so  far  from 
having  income  or  estate  to  spare  in  aid  of  ihe 
Slates,  is  now  in  extreme  want,  and,  being  wholly 
unable,  to  supply  itself  from  its  means  or  its  credit, 
is  daily  threatening  with  fuither  taxation  all  the 
people  of  all  the  States  to  fill  its  empty  Treasury. 
Mr.  W.  would  make  the  comparison  of  the  hono- 
rable Senator  according  to  the  facts.  The  parent, 
finding  his  estate  to  be  whully  insufficient  to  meet 
his  current  expenses,  and  that  his  credit  has  failed 
to  be  a resoures  for  the  deficiency,  generously  offers 
the  estate  to  his  children,  provided  they  will  con- 
sent to  an  annual  tax  so  far  bsvond  its  value  as  to 
be  equal  to  all  his  expenses,  and  enable  him  to  live 
at  his  ease.  This  is  the  case  as  ihe  facts  present 
i';  and  will  the  honorable  gentleman  so  present  it 
to  the  States  of  the  Union,  when  he,  in  the 
name  of  this  common  Government  offers  to 
them  the  boon  of  his  proposed  distribution?  Will 
the  Legislatures  of  the  States,  and  the  Go- 
vernors of  the  States,  when  their  respective  agents 
shall  return  from  the  exhausted  Federal  Treasury, 
with  this  humble  pittance,  and  when  they  shall  pre- 
sent it  to  the  people  they  represent,  tell  that  peo- 
ple, honestly  and  truly,  that  for  every  dollar  so  ob- 
tained they  must  pay  back  in  taxes  another  dollar 
over  and  above  the  charges  for  collecting  the  tax?  I 
Will  they  tell  them  further  that,  while  the  dollar 
received  is  to  be  applied  towards  the  payment  of  », 
debt  now  charged  upon  the  property  of  the  rich,  or 
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lo  make  a canal  or  railroad  to  benefit  his  properly, 
the  dollar  to  be  returned  is  lo  be  taken  in  nearly 
equal  proportions  from  the  pockets  of  all  who  are 
able  to  command  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life 
generally  enjoyed  in  our  country?  If  they  do,  the 
real  merits  of  this  new  policy  will  be  universally 
understood,  and  cannot,  in  that  case,  fail  to  be 
justly  approbated  by  an  intelligent  people. 

3.  The  influences  of  this  policy,  especially  upon 
the  expenditures  of  this  Government,  for  objects 
purely  national,  such  as  the  army,  the  navy,  pub 
lie  defences,  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the 
like,  should  now  receive  a brief  consideration. 

The  natural  and  necessary  tendency  of  this  poli- 
cy must  be  to  produce  a constant  conflict  between 
the  wants  of  the  States  and  the  wants  of  this  Go- 
vernment. Both  are  to  be  presented  at  the  same 
^Treasury,  and  to  be  met  from  the  same  general  re- 
sources, or  from  the  exertion  of  the  same  body  to 
taise  revenue.  Take  the  present  time,  and  the 
present  condition  of  things,  in  regard  to  the  reve- 
nues and  the  wants  of  both  Governments,  as  one 
most  favorable  for  the  illustration.  Many  of  the 
States  are  deeply  indebted,  their  treasuries  empty, 
their  revenues  wholly  insufficient  to  meet  their  or- 
dinary expenses  and  pay  the  interest  upon  their 
debts,  and  their  public  works  are  arrested  in  an  in- 
complete and  unproductive  state.  This  Govern- 
ment is  in  a defenceless  state,  its  army  too  small, 
its  navy  but  commenced,  its  judicial  system  cover- 
ing but  a part  of  its  settled  territory,  its  harbors 
not  touched,  or  but  partly  improved,  so  as  to  give 
security  to  commerce,  its  debt  increasing,  its  Trea- 
sury empty,  its  credit  depressed,  its  foreign  rela- 
tions presenting  a threatening  aspect,  and  its  reve- 
nues, all  together,  insufficient  to  meet  the  interest 
Df  ils  debt  and  the  expenditures  called  for  by  those 
entrusted  with  the  administration  of  ts  affairs.  In 
this  pecuniary  condition  of  both  Governments,  the 
State  and  the  national,  this  policy  of  distribution  is 
proposed  to  relieve  the  Sta'es.  It  is  adopted,  sub- 
ject to  certain  limitations.  The  avails  of  one 
great  branch  of  the  national  revenue  are  to  be  ta 
sen  from  the  National  Treasury  and  given  to  the 
States,  provided  the  other,  at  a certain  rate  of  tar, 
will  meet  the  wants  of  this  Government.  A few 
nonths  pass  away,  and  before  the  time  fixed  in  the 
aw  for  the  distribution  principle  to  commence  its 
iction,  the  fact  becomes  manifest,  beyond  doubt  or 
juestion,  that  the  branch  of  revenue  left  for  the  use 
)f  this  Government,  pushed  to  the  extreme  limit 
illowed  by  the  distribution  law,  will  not  meet  the 
ndispensable  wants  of  the  National  Treasury,  and 
hat  both  branches  of  that  revenue  together  cannot 
supply  the  expenditure  proposed  by  the  Adminis- 
ration. 

Here  the  conflict  begins.  The  distribution  is  in- 
sisted on  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  and  the  resolu- 
ion  now  under  consideration  is  presented,  boldly 
removing  the  only  remaining  condition  attached  to 
he  distribution,  that  of  a certain  supply  for  the 
National  Treasury,  and  thus  providing  certainly 
’or  the  States  to  the  extent  of  this  entire  branch  of 
:he  national  revenues,  leaving  the  national  wants 
tc  be  supplied  as  they  may  by  future  legislation,  or 
notto  be  supplied  at  all.  Such  are  the  first  steps 
proposed  in  this  new  policy,  and  can  we  ask 
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stronger  evidences  to  show  us  where  and  how  it 
must  result? 

Suppose  this  resolution  do  not  pass,  and  that 
the  present  limitation  on  the  distribution  be  not  re- 
moved? Will  not  the  friends  of  the  policy,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  be  induced  to  make  an  effort 
to  force  the  expenditures  of  this  Government  with- 
in the  limitation,  at  whatever  hazard  to  the  great 
interests  of  the  nation,  so  that  the  appetite  already 
created  for  the  distribution,  and  the  promises  of  re- 
lief and  of  benefit  held  out  from  it,  may  not  be 
disappointed?  Mr.  W.  was  not  authorized  to  say, 
nor  did  be  say,  that  this  effort  would  be  made,  but 
such  was  the  natural  tendency,  and  one  of  the  ne- 
cessary influences  flowing  from  the  unnatural  po- 
licy. 

He  desired  to  trace  the  natural  tendencies  of  this 
proposed  system  oae  step  further.  Suppose  this 
resolutiondo  pass  and  the  limitation  resting  upon, 
the  present  distribution  law  be  removed.  All  know 
that  the  distributive  shares  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
lands  to  the  deeply  indebted  States  will  be  wholly 
insufficient  to  relieve  their  present  pressing  wants 
and  restore  their  credit.  Is  the  policy,  if  once 
adopted,  necessarily  limited  to  the  land  revenue? 
Certainly  not.  He  trusted  he  had  shown  that  the 
constitutional  power  of  Congress  over  that,  and 
over  all  other  portions  of  the  public  revenue,  was 
the  same,  was  identical.  Some  States,  as  it  is 
well  known,  favor  this  policy  because  ttey  believe 
a consequence  of  it  will  be  high  duties  and  a re- 
sulting protection  to  their  peculiar  interests.  Oth- 
ers favor  it  because  their  present  condition  demands 
pecuniary  aid,  and  their  State  Legislatures  are  un- 
willing to  impose  taxes.  Let,  then,  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  land  revenue  be  made,  and  its  inadequa- 
cy be  seen  and  felt  by  the  indebted  States,  and  let 
the  States  which  desire  the  policy  for  the  sake  of 
the  protection,  at  the  same  time  see  that  the  ad- 
justment of  a tariff  of  duties,  with  a view  simply 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  national  Government 
from  impost  alone,  is  not  likely  ta  raise  'he  duties 
upon  certain  articles  of  their  growth,  or  produc- 
tion, as  high  as  they  believe  would  best  subserve 
their  interests;  and  how  easy  will  it  be  to  propose 
special  legislation  as  to  certain  great  and  hading 
articles,  such  for  example  as  the  manufactures 
of  cotton  and  wool  and  iron,  to  raise  the  duty  upon 
them  above  the  general  rates  so  as  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  protected  interests,  and  to  set  apart 
the  revenue  to  be  derived  from  the  importation  of 
these  articles  to  be  added  to  the  fund  for  distribu- 
tion to  serve  the  interests  of  the  indebted  States? 
Are  not  such  combinations  of  interests  strongly 
invited  by  this  dangerous  policy?  And  who  can 
look  at  the  condition  of  those  States  which  are  not 
benefited  by  the  protective  policy,  which  are  not 
oppressed  with  debt,  and  the  great  interests  of 
which  are  directly  injured  and  oppressed  by  the 
taxes  to  be  imposed,  and  not  tremble  for  the  peaee 
of  the  country  and  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  when 
the  combinations  of  interest  thus  invi'ed  shall  be- 
come formed  and  shall  commence  to  carry  out  this 
policy  under  such  impulses? 

There  is  another  aspect  in  which  the  subject  is 
to  be  viewed  under  this  head,  in  relation  to  which 
we  are  not  wholly  without  experience.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  excesses  of  revenue  accutnu- 
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lating  from  1833  to  1836  inclusive,  engendered 
this  appetite  for  distribution  in  another  form,  con- 
fined to  what  was  denominated  “the  surplus  reve- 
nue.” Stimulated  by  the  condition  of  the  Treasu- 
ry, the  appropriations  made  by  the  Congress  ot 
1835-6  were,  as  has  been  already  seen,  enormous- 
ly large,  entirely  extravagant,  and  yet  millions  up- 
on millions  of  money  in  the  Treasury  were  unex- 
pended. A distribution  to  the  Slates  of  “the  sur- 
plus” was  resolved  upon,  and  immediately  the  en- 
largement of  appropriations  ceased,  and  when  the 
distribution  bill  came  to  be  framed,  proposing  to 
distribute  the  surplus  which  should  be  found  in  the 
Treasury  on  the  1st  of  January,  1837,  those  who 
opposed  the  policy,  so  far  from  being  able  to  se- 
cure the  reservation  of  an  amount  sufficient  to 
meet  the  outstanding  appropriations  unexpended 
on  that  day,  could  only  be  allowed  five  millions  of 
dollars,  although  it  was  known  and  universally  ad- 
mitted at  the  time  that  the  balance  of  unexpended 
appropriations  must  be  more  than  double  that  sum, 
snd  it  proved  to  be  in  fact  more  than  sixteen  mil- 
lions ot  dollars.  This,  so  far  as  the  legislation, 
dictated  by  the  passion  for  distribution,  was  con- 
cerned, was  leaving  the  Treasury,  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1837,  with  five  millions  of  cash  means 
and  mote  than  sixteen  millions  of  unpaid  appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  W.  would  pass  to  the  next  year,  and  see 
-what  were  the  practical  fruits  of  this  appetite  upon 
the  necessary  appropriations  for  expenditure  for 
that  year.  I he  annual  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  fortifications  of  the  country,  a bill  always 
greatly  favored,  came  up  for  consideration  in  ano- 
ther body,  and  a clause  was  added  to  it  providing 
for  a second  distribution  of  such  surplus  a?  should 
he  in  the  Treasury  on  the  1st  of  Januarv,  1838, 
over  aDd  above  five  millions  of  dollars;  and  wholly 
without  regard  to  the  amount  of  appropriations 
which  might  be  outstanding  and  unexpended  on 
that  day,  and  which  al.  perfectly  understood  must 
be  more  than  twice  five  millions  of  dollars.  This 
proposition  lor  a second  distribution  of  “surplus 
revenue”  came  to  this  body,  fastened  upon  not 
simply  one  of  the  ordinary  appropriation  bills,  but 
upon  one  of  the  most  universally  favored  of  those 
bills;  not  as  an  independent  and  manly  proposition 
again  to  distribute  an  existing  surplus,  but  as  a 
condition  upon  which  a favored  appropriation  bill, 
for  an  expenditure  most  vital  to  the  security  of  the 
country,  mease  of  war,  could  be  passed.  The 
proposition  was  then,  as  now,  not  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  a known  and  existing,  or  certain,  “surplus;” 
but  for  the  mere  contingency  of  a possible  surplus 
snore  than  three  quarters  of  a year  forward  of  the 
time  of  the  action.  That  proposition  did  not  pre- 
vail, through  the  firmness  and  patriotism  of  this 
body,  but  the  fortification  bill  was  made  a sacrifice 
to  its  manes,  and  not  a dollar  was  appropriated, 
during  that  session  of  Congress,  and  at  that  period 
of  abundant  means  in  the  Treasury,  for  this  c’ass 
of  the  defences  of  the  country,  because  the  Senate 
would  not  agree  to  the  perpetuation  of  this  policy, 
as  a condition  of  the  grant  of  such  a favor  from  the 
constitutional  representatives  of  this  common  Go- 
vernment. 

A single  remark  further,  under  this  head,  and  he 
would  dismiss  this  topic.  What  is  the  present  | 


condition  of  the  Treasury,  and  what  has  it  been  for 
the  last  six  weexs  to  two  months,  in  regard  to  the 
Distribution  bill  of  the  extra  session?  Suppose  the 
lands  produce  a revenue  equal  to  three  millions  of 
dollars  per  annum,  the  common  and  almost  univer- 
sal estimate;  then,  in  strict  legal  effect,  $250, 000  of 
money  per  month,  since  the  first  day  of  January 
last,  have  been  locked  up  to  await  the  action  of 
this  bill  on  the  1st  of  July  next;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  for  a large  portion  of  that  period,  as  rumor 
within  this  Capitol  has  told  us,  not  a warrant  could 
be  drawn  upon  the  Treasury  of  the  nation,  because 
there  were  not  means  in  that  Treasury  to  meet  the 
call.  Even  the  members  of  Congress  themselves, 
though  the  appropriation  was  early  and  abundant- 
ly made,  were  said  not  to  have  been  able  to  obtain 
their  pay  to  a sufficient  extent  to  settle  their  board 
bills.  He  did  not  speak  from  personal  knowledge 
upon  this  subject,  for  it  happened  to  be  bis  good 
fortune  not  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  calling 
upon  the  public  Treasury  during  this  period  of  its 
reported  suspension  of  payment.  How  was  that 
Treasury  able  to  answer  calls  now?  By  money 
from  the  revenues  of  the  counttv?  No,  but  upon 
credit; 'by  the  emission  of  Treasury  notes — pro- 
mises to  pay  in  future — and  promises  which  we 
are  daily  told  by  the  friends  of  the  Administration, 
are  not  equal  to  money  in  the  market,  but  at  a dis- 
count for  money.  And  yet  we  are  urged  to  lock 
up,  and  keep  in  reserve  for  the  States,  $250,000  per 
month,  whxh  is  money,  the  avails  of  our  rich  pub- 
l;c  domain  ! Such  are  some  of  the  conseqeDces  of 
this  new  policy  which  cannot  fail  to  exert  their  in- 
fluence upon  the  constitutional  expenditures  of 
this  Government  for  objects  pure'y  national. 

4.  Mr.  W.  would  now  proceed  to  consider, 
briefly  as  he  might,  the  necessary  influences  of  this 
policy  upon  the  public  credit  of  the  United  States. 

The  first  consideration  which  strikes  the  mind, 
in  reflecting  upon  the  effect  of  this  distributive  po- 
licy in  this  aspect,  is  the  influence  which  must  ne- 
cessarily be  produced  upon  capitalists  every  where, 
and  more  especially  upon  the  minds  and  feelings 
and  confidence  of  foreign  capitalists,  when  they  see 
the  Federal  Government,  at  a time  of  the  deepest 
embarrassment  in  its  financial  affairs,  under  a 
threatening  aspect  of  its  foreign  relations,  its  Trea- 
s«ry  empty,  and  its  credit  depressed,  giving  away 
the  income  of  its  immense  domain;  that  great  and 
sufficient  pledge  which  was  made  by  the  old  Con- 
gress for  the  payment  of  the  Revolntionary  debt ; 
which  was  made  for  the  payment  of  the  interest 
and  redemption  ?of  the  principal  of  the  Treasury 
notes  issued  during  and  subsequent  to  the  late  war; 
and  which  has  ever  remained,  during  the  existence 
of  our  constitutional  Government,  an  ample  gua- 
rantee of  our  ability  to  pay  our  obligations,  and  re- 
cently a fruitful  source  of  means  for  their  payment; 
and  then,  in  a time  of  profound  peace,  tendering 
our  securities  in  the  market,  without  even  the  form 
of  a pledge  of  any  specific  fund  out  of  which  either 
interest  or  principal  could  be  paid.  The  influence 
thus,  in  fact,  produced,  is  not  now  matter  of  opi- 
nion or  conjecture.  It  has  become  matter  of  history 
since  the  passage  of  the  Distribution  bill.  Our  six 
per.  cent,  stocks  cannot  be  sold  at  par.  They  are  re- 
turned upon  our  hands,  not  from  being  offered  in 
our  own  markets  simply,  but  in  (he  markets  of 
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Europe  also.  Our  six  per  cent.  Treasury  notes, 
too,  are  sinking  in  our  own  markets,  and  becoming 
less  desirable  securities  to  capitalist  and  business 
men  than  the  notes  of  our  specie  paying  banks. 

Why  is  this?  Not  because  the  volume  of  that 
paper  has  been  increased,  because  it  bas  not  been 
increased  in  fact.  The  amount  of  Treasury  notes 
aow  outstanding  is  not  very  different  from  that 
which  has  been  outstanding  for  a considerable 
portion  of  the  time  since  the  year  1837,  and  yet 
iiniil  now,  just  complaint  has  not  been  made  that 
i payment  in  them  was  not  equivalent  to  a pay- 
nent  in  money.  Why,  then,  Mr.  W.  would  again 
isk,  is  this  influence  upon  our  public  credit  mani- 
ested  at  this  time?  The  answer  seemed  to  hirn  to 
>e  most  plain  and  simple.  Our  policys  as  mani- 
ested  to  the  world,  is  to  give  away  what  we  have 
vhich  is  certain,  to  borrow  for  the  immediate  defi- 
:iency  thus  produced,  and  to  trust  to  incidental 
axation  not  yet  imposed,  and  only  to  be  imposed 
tpon  an  uncertain  and  fluctuating  trade,  to  re- 
leem  our  promises,  and  sustain  our  credit. 

Mr.  W.  said  gentlemen  might  suppose  these 
here  opinions  of  his  own,  theoretically  formed, 
fhey  were  not  so  solely,  but  he  had  already  facts 
a rest  them  upon.  A correspondent  in  New  York 
ad  transmitted  to  him  an  extract  of  a most  seasi- 
de letter  from  capitalists  in  Holland,  who  had  al- 
eady  made  investments  in  American  securities.  It 
howed  a minute  understanding  on  the  part  of 
rose  sagacious  gentlemen,  between  cause  and  ef- 
:ct,  in  these  matters  of  credit  here,  which,  he  re- 
retted  to  believe,  were  much  too  limitedly  known, 
nd  much  too  little  appreciated,  by  ourselves.  Se 
ators  must  not  forget  that  money-lenders  are  the 
lost  cautious  ot  men — bat  they  watch  the  policy 
nd  providence  of  those  to  whom  they  give  credit; 
nd  that  confidence  in  them,  once  wounded,  is  a 
ickly  plant,  and  can  only  be  restored  to  vigor  and 
ealth  again,  by  the  most  careful  and  faithful  cul- 
ire,  and  the  most  active  and  substantial  nutri- 
lent.  The  letter  to  which  he  referred,  and  which 
e did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  exhibit  thus  publicly, 
lowed  that  this  wound  had  been  given  to  the  con- 
dence  of  the  money-lenders  of  Holland,  so  far  a? 
.merican  securities  were  concerned;  and  how 
ould  that  sickly  confidence  be  affected  by  this  ae- 
on? What  would  be  thought  of  an  individual 
ho,  being  in  want  of  money,  should  give  away 
is  estate,  and  then  offer  bis  notes  in  the  market  to 
lise  the  means  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  and 
is  future  support?  Precisely  what  must  be  thought 
f this  Government  by  all  foreign  capitalists,  in 
le  judgment  of  Mr.  W.  if  we  should  pass  this  re- 
tlution,  and  thus  adhere  to  this  plan  of  distribut- 
g the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  regardless  of 
le  present  state  of  the  public  Treasurv,  and  then 
iek  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
tates,  without  any  pledge  for  the  payment  of  inte- 
nt or  principal,  to  m^et  our  public  expenditures 
Another  fact  had  been  recently  stated  to  him, 
hich  would  confirm  these  conclusions.  A gen- 
sman  of  the  highest  respectability  from  his  State, 
id  told  him  that  he  had  recently  received  an  or- 
tr  for  the  investment  of  an  amount  of  European 
inds  for  private  account,  with  express  instruc- 
ms  from  his  correspondent  to  make  the  invest- 
ed in  the  stocks  of  the  United  States,  in  case  a 


fund  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  should  be  set 
apart  and  pledged  by  Congress  for  that  particular 
application,  and  not,  otherwise,  to  invest  in  those 
stocks  at  all. 

Could  ths  policy  now  proposed  to  be  pursued,  in 
its  effects  upon  the  public  credit  of  the  nation,  be 
more  clearly  pointed  out  than  by  a fact  of  this  de- 
scription? Or  could  any  mart  doubt,  at  this  day 
and  lime,  that  public  credit,  as  well  as  private,  to 
command  the  confidence  of  capitalists,  must  have 
something  more  substantial  than  mere  faith  to  stand 
upon?  For  himself,  Mr.  W.  thought  the  credit  of 
the  United  States  was  yet  within  the  power  of 
Congress,  but  that  it  could  only  be  placed  upon 
that  high  and  honorable  footing  which  could  sus- 
tain it  unimpaired  amidst  the  ruiu  which  surround- 
ed it,  by  recalling  the  land  fund  and  irrevocably 
pledging  it  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  the 
redemption  of  the  principal  of  ali  loans  made  or  to 
be  made,  whether  in  the  form  of  Treasury  notes,  ora 
funded  stock  debt.  Let  that  be  done  with  'he  prompt- 
ness and  unanimity  which  would  show  that  our 
public  credit  must  not  be  distrusted,  and  he  could 
n^t  en'ertain  a doubt  that  our  s x per  cen\  stocks 
would  meet  a ready  sale  at  par,  and  that  our  six 
per  c«nt.  Treasury  notes  would  be  willingly  re- 
ceived every  where,  within  the  country,  as  an 
equivalent  for  money. 

Another  view  of  this  policy  in  connection  with 
the  public  credit  of  the  country,  had  been  recently 
made  imperative  and  important.  It  bad  ever  been 
predicted,  by  the  opponents  of  the  policy,  that  the 
mere  system  of  distribution,  in  any  form  in  which 
it  could  be  practised,  « ould  not  go  fast  enough  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  S ates,  or  the  wishes  of  the 
representatives  who  should  adopt  this  mode  of  pay- 
ing their  debts  and  completing  their  public  works. 
He  bad  been  one  of  those  who  had  su>tiined  this 
opinion,  but  he  bad  not  . expected  so  soon  to  see 
“the  new  impulse”  formally  and  officially  proposed 
for  the  sanction  and  approbation  of  Congress.  Yet 
so  it  was.  He  had  not  a printed  copy  of  the  pro- 
positions before  him,  as  he  had  not  been  ante  to  find 
them  in  that  form,  but  he  had  their  substance  in 
one  of  the  public  journals  of  the  city.  A colleagues 
of  the  honorable  mover  of  these  resolutions,  hold- 
ing a seat  in  the  other  branch  of  Corrsress,  had 
come  forward  very  far  in  advance  of  the  honorable 
Senator’s  present  ground.  His  propositions  were 
an  immediate  emission  of  one  hundred  millions 
of  3 per  cent,  stocks  of  the  United  Slates,  to  bs  dis- 
tributed to  the  States  at  once,  with  a pledge  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  and  the  redemption  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  this  stock;  a further  emission  of  3 per  cent, 
stock  to  an  indefinite  amount,  supposed  to  be  from 
eight  to  twelve  millions,  to  purchase  the  right  to 
travel  the  public  mail  routes  and  the  rail  roads 
and  canals  with  the  public  mail;  for  tbe  pay- 
meat  of  the  interest  and  redemption  of  the  princi- 
pal of  which,  a certain  portion  of  the  revenues  of 
the  Pest  Office  Department  are  to  be  put  in  pledge; 
and  a further  emission  of  fifty-six  and  a quarter 
millions  of  public  stock,  at  what  rate  of  interest, 
or  how  to  be  redeemed,  principal  and  interest,  is 
not  stated,  to  constitute  three-fourths  of  the  capital 
stock  of  a new  National  Bank  of  seventy-five  mil- 
lions. Now,  this  was  a proposition  to  use  the  pub- 
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lie  credit  to  same  purpose,  and  especially  at  a pe- 
riod when  neither  six  per  cent,  stocks,  nor  six  per 
cent.  Tieasury  notes,  could  be  got  off  at  par,  either 
in  our  own,  or  the  European  markets.  Still  it  was 
only  the  movement  of  a .-anguine  mind  upon 
the  policy  of  the  honorable  Senator,  to  throw  the 
States  upon  the  national  Treasury,  for  the  payment 
of  their  debts  and  the  completion  of  their  public 
improvements.  It  was,  as  Mr.  W.  believed,  but 
foreshadowing  the  impatience  which  might  be  ex- 
pected to  he  realised  in  the  public  mind,  if  this  new 
system  of  finance  should  be  permitted  to  go  into 
operation.  It  had  one  feature  preferable  to  the 
system  of  the  honorable  Senator.  It  proposed  to 
make  pledges,  in  form  at  least,  for  the  payment  of 
the  interest  and  final  redemption  of  the  principal  of 
the  stock  to  be  issued 

In  this,  the  propositions  to  which  he  had  refer- 
red imitated  the  ancient  and  sound  examples  of 
the  Republic.  It  was  not  formerly  supposed  that  1 
the  credit _of  the  Union  could  be  sustained  upon 
confidence  alone;  and  when  the  State  of  New  York 
commenced  her  extensive  public  works,  a fund, 
consisting  of  the  richest  and  most  certain  revenues 
of  the  Siate,  more  than  equal  to  the  annual  inte- 
rest upon  any  loans  it  was  intended  to  make,  was 
set  apart  and  most  solemnly  pledged,  in  addition  to 
all  the  revenues  derivable  from  the  works  to  be 
constructed,  to  meet  and  extinguish  the  debt,  inte- 
rest and  principal;  and  while  that  policy  was  ad- 
hered to,  the  credit  of  that  proud  and  wealthy  State 
remained  untarnished.  But  when  that  sound  po- 
licy was  departed  from,  and  the  talents  of  her  finan- 
cial offi  ers  came  to  be  exerted  to  find  sales  for  her 
stocks,  not  to  pay  them,  her  credit,  also,  sunk  be- 
neath the  load  heaped  upon  it,  unsupported  as  it 
was  by  any  thing  but  faith. 

Still,  even  with  this  better  fea'ure  of  a pledge 
of  revenues  in  form,  how  far  these  propositions  of 
the  honorable  colleague  of  the  honorable  Senator 
were  calculated,  at  this  time,  to  increase  even  con- 
fidence in  American  credits  abroad,  Mr.  W. 
would  lei  ve  to  the  two  gentlemen  to  satisfy  the 
country,  declaring  his  own  most  deep  and  solemn 
convictions,  that  the  propositions  of  both  were 
alike  calculated  to  strip  from  that  credit  the  little 
footing  already  left  for  it,  bv.  showing  that  our-  po- 
licy is  either  to  deprive  ourselves  of  the  means 
upon  which  credits  should  be  extended,  or,  making 
a formal  pledge  of  those  means,  to  overtask  them 
at  the  fust  step. 

Entertaining  these  views,  Mr.  W.  had  proposed 
to  amend  this  resolution  so  as  to  express  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  truth,  at  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  the  Distribution  law,  and  also,  the  conclusion 
which  he  thought  should  be  pronounced  from  the 
considerations  arising  out  of  the  question;  and  he 
felt  the  deepest  anxiety  that  the  Senate  should 
adept  the  amendment,  and  not,  in  the  face  of  con- 
sequences so  fearful,  repeal  the  only  restriction  re- 
maining upon  this  dangerous  policy.  He  was  glad 
to  see  the  resolution  coming  from-  the  quarter  it  did, 
for  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  a distinct  admission  that 
the  distribution  could  not  be  made  without  the  fur- 
ther action  of  Congr&r-s.  He  hoped  that  action 
would  not  be  obtained,  but  that  the  land  revenue 
would  be  permitted  in  this  quiet  way  to  pass  into 
the  Treasury,  and  would  be  applied  to  the  pressing 


wants  of  the  Government,  and  in  aid  of  the  sinking 
credit  of  the  country. 

The  resolu'ion,  if  amended  according  to  his  mo- 
tion, would  read  at  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  provision  in  the  act  of  the  extra  session 
or  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lauds,  requiring 
the  operation  of  that  act  to  be  suspended  in  the  contingency  of 
a higher  rate  of  duty  than  twenty  per  cent,  presents  the  ground 
upon  which  only  Congress  has  assented  to  the  distribution  of 
the  land  revenue  to  the  Stales,  and  when  it  shall  appear  that 
the  distribution  cannot  take  place  consistently  with  ihe  terms 
of  that  provision,  it  vrill  appear  that  a state  ol  things  exist  un- 
der which  Congress  did  not  intend  it  should  take  place  at  ail. 

The  six  remaining  resolutions  of  ihe  series  relate 
to  a wholly  different  class  of  subjects,  and  look  to 
a reduction  of  the  public  expenditures.  Although 
important  in  their  character,  they  require  much  less 
of  detail  in  their  examination,  and  will  be  much 
more  briefly  noticed.  The  sixth  resolution  is  in 
the  folio  cring  words: 

6.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  at  all 
times,  but  more  especially  in  a season  such  as  now  exists  of  ge- 
neral embarrassment  and  pecuniary  distress,  to  abolish  all  use- 
less institutions  and  offices,  to  curtail  all  unnecessary  expenses, 
and  to  practise  rigid  economy. 

Mr.  W.  proposed  to  make  no  remark  upon  this 
resolution,  as  he  did  not  propose  any  change  of  its 
form.  I ts  language,  he  thought,  might  be  improved, 
but  to  the  general  posiiions  assumed  in  it,  at  least 
so  far  as  they  concerned  the  actions  of  Congress, 
hr  took  no  exceptions. 

The  seventh,  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  resolutions 
were  in  the  following  language: 

7.  Resolved,  That  the  "contingent  expenses  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  ought  to  be  greatly  reduced;  and  the  mile- 
age of  members  of  Congress  ought  to  be  regulated  and  more 
ciearly  defined. 

8.  Resolved,  That  the  expenses  of  the  judicial  department  of 
Government  have,  of  late  years,  bren  greatly  increased,  and 
ought  to  be  diminished. 

9.  Resolved,  That  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the  United 
Slates  with  foreign  powers  have  been  unnecessarily  extended 
during  the  last  twelve  years,  and  ought  to  be  reduced. 

10.  Resolved,  Thatlhe  franking  privilege  ought  to  be  further 
restricted,  the  abusive  uses  of  it  restrained  and  punished,  the 
postage  on  letters  reduced,  the  mode  of  estimating  distances 
more  clearly  defined  and  prescribed,  and  a small  addition  to 
postage  made  on  books,  pamphlets,  and  packages,  transmit- 
ted By  the  mail,  to  be  graduated  and  increased  according  to 
their  respective  weights. 

H>s  principal  objection  to  these  resolutions  was  that 
they  were  too  general  in  most  of  their  declarations, 
and  did  not  sufficiently  bring  the  attention  of  the  Se- 
nate to  specific  points  of  action.  Their  passage, 
in  their  present  form,  cculd  not,  as  it  seemed  to 
him,  afford  much  aid  to  the  Senate,  or  give  any 
very  useful  direction  to  its  committees,  when  legis- 
lation upon  the  same  general  subjects  should  be 
proposed.  He  had,  therefore,  proposed  to  substi- 
tute one  resolution  for  all  the  four,  which  he  had 
intended  should  cover  all  the  grounc^.  occupied  by 
these  resolutions,  embrace  some  suggestions  not 
found  in  the  Originals,  and  be  more  specific,  where 
he  had  found  himse[f  able  to  specify  th?  precise 
point  for  action  The  following  was  the  substitute 
he  had  proposed:  1 

Resolved,  therefore,  That  Congress  is  called  upon  to  retrench 
its  expenses — 

By  abridging  the  duration  of  the  long  sessions; 

By  regulating  and  more  clearly  defining  the  mileage  of  the 
members;  and 

By  diminishing  its  contingent  expenses,  and  especially  those 
incurred — 

For  stationery; 

For  printing; 

For  the  employment  of  clerks  for  committees;  and 

For  folding  printed  matter  to  be  transmitted  through  the 
mails. 
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And  that  Congress  is  also  tailed  upon  to  make  retrenchments 
in  the  following  departments  of  the  public  service,  viz: 

To  diminish  the  expenses  of  the  judiciary  department; 

To  bring  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the  United  States  within 
narrower  limits,  by  discontinuing  appropriations  for  charges 
d’affaires  at  Naples,  Bogota,  Caraccae,  St.  Jago,  and  Lima; 

To  diminish  the  expenses  of  foreign  intercourse  by  reducing 
the  appropriations  for  diplomatic  representatives  for  Prussia 
and  Brazil  to  the  compensation  attached  to  the  grade  of  minis- 
ters resident,  and  for  those  for  Austria  and  Mexico  to  the  com- 
pensation attached  to  the  grade  of  charges  d’affaires; 

To  restrict  the  franking  privilege  of  members  of  Congress  to 
letters  and  other  communications  in' writing  only,  and  those 
not  to  exceed  the  weight  of ; 

To  further  limit  ana  more  clearly  define  the  franking  privi- 
leges of  deputy  postmasters;  and 

To  increase  and  regulate,  according  to  the  weight,  the  charges 
to  be  made  upon  books,  pamphlets,  andotherprinted  packages 
transmitted  through  the  mails. 

Ever  since  he  had  been  a member  of  the  Senate, 
the  great  duration  of  the  long  sessions  had  been  a 
matter  of  universal  complaint  by  all  persons  and 
all  parties,  as  well  in  as  out  of  Congress;  and  yet 
those  sessions  had  rather  been  increasing  in  length 
than  otherwise,  at  each  successive  Congress.  He 
had  long  been  of  the  opinion,  as  he  now  was,  that 
the  only  effectual  way  to  make  the  change,  with- 
out detriment  to  any  public  interest,  was  to  fix  the 
day  of  adjournment  at  the  early  part  of  the  session. 
He  had  uniformly  noticed  that  more  laws  were 
passed  at  the  short  session  than  the  long,  by  every 
Congress;  and  he  thought  he  might  safely  say  that 
more  business  of  every  character,  talking  only  ex- 
cepted, was  usually  transacted  at  the  short  sessions 
than  the  long.  He  knew  of  no  reason  for  it,  ex- 
cept that  we  asssmble  at  the  short  session  knowing 
the  day  when  we  must  adjourn,  and  we  work  to  it; 
and  that  this  was  the  reason,  was  proved  by  the 
fact  that  very  little  business  was  ever  completed  at 
the  long  session,  until  after  the  day  of  adjournment 
was  fixed.  He  verily  believed  if  the  resolution  laid 
upon  the  table  some  weeks  since  by  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Alabama,  [Mr.  King,]  should  be 
taken  up  and  passed  this  day,  placing  the  day  of 
adjournment  from  four  to  six  weeks  distant  only, 
Congress  would  be  as  ready  to  adjourn  at  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time,  as  we  shall  be  at  the  middle 
of  July,  if  we  continue  our  session  to  the  middle  of 
June,  without  naming  a day  for  the  adjournment. 
He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  Senate  would  consent 
to  act  promptly  upon  that  resolution,  and  tender  to 
the  House  an  early  day  for  the  close  of  this  ses- 
sion. 

He  had  retained  the  mention  of  the  mileage  of 
the  members  of  Congress,  because  he  found  it  in 
the  original  resolutions  of  the  honorable  Senator; 
but  it  was  a subject  be  had  not  examined,  and, 
therefore,  was  unable  to  say  whether  any,  or  what 
abuses  existed  under  that  head. 

The  contingent  expenses  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress,  by  the  admission  of  all,  call  for  reduc- 
tion. These  expenses  have  increased  enormously 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  Mr.  W.  believed 
the  great  and  unnecessary  increase  would  be  found 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  four  items  here  enume- 
rated. He  did  not  doubt  that  great  waste  had 
been  practised  with  the  writing  paper  and  other 
articles  of  stationery  furnished  for  the  desks  and 
rooms  of  the  members,  but  still  he  was  induced  to 
believe,  from  what  he  had  seen  and  what  he  had 
heard,  that  the  great  article  of  expense  under  this 
head  was  the  wrapping  and  folding  paper,  used  to 
envelope  the  immense  masses  of  printed  matter 


sent  off  tinder  the  franks  of  members,  through  the 
mails.  Upon  this  point  he  should  have  occasion 
to  make  further  remark,  when  he  came  to  consider 
the  proposed  restriction  of  the  franking  privilege. 

The  printing  was  another  source  of  great  abuse. 
He  hoped  the  result  would  prove  that,  under  the 
regulation  now  established  in  this  body,  upon  this 
point,  much  of  the  superfluous  printing  would  be 
avoided,  and  yet  he  had  become  entirely  satisfied 
that  nothing  but  a rigid  restriction  upon  the  right 
to  frank  would  bring  this  expense  within  proper 
limits.  When  we  were  not  permitted  to  send  them 
off,  through  the  mails,  free  from  postage,  we 
should  not  order  printed,  at  the  public  expense,  the 
five,  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  thousand  extra  copies  of 
public  documents;  but  so  long  as  we  could  thus 
send  them,  the  orders  for  the  printing  would  be 
very  likely  to  be  made. 

The  employment  of  clerks  for  committees  had 
been  frequently  carried  to  great  excess,  and  was,  in 
his  judgment,  always  an  expense  of  a very  ques- 
tionable ebaracter  as  to  its  utility,  except  for  a com- 
mittee ordered  to  examine  witnesses  and  take  the 
testimony  in  writing.  He  had  performed  a fair 
share  of  duty  upon  committees  since  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Senate,  and  never  had  any  clerk 
been  employed  for  a committee  of  which  he  had 
been  a member,  except  committees  of  investigation. 
Indeed,  in  the  discharge  of  his  ordinary  duties  as  a 
member  of  any  of  the  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate  to  which  he  had  belonged,  a clerk  could  have 
rendered  no  matetial  assistance,  except  to  have  oc- 
casionally performed  some  little  copying,  which  he 
had  always  found  the  permanent  clerks  in  the  office 
ef  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  ready  to  do  promptly 
and  well,  upon  his  mere  request.  So  far  as  he  was 
acquainted,  the  employment  of  clerks  for  the  stand- 
ing committees  of  this  body  had  usually  followed 
the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  clerk  and  his  friends, 
and  the  desire  to  give  employment  to  a worthy  in- 
dividual had  often  been  a strong  secondary  induce- 
ment to  the  engagement.  He  made  this  remark 
with  no  feeling  of  disrespect  to  the  committee,  which 
had  given  the  employment,  or  to  the  clerks  who 
had  received  it,  and  with  no  disposition  to  cast  cen- 
sure upon  either.  He  had  experienced  the  difficulty 
of  resisting  these  urgent  importunities,  and  he 
thought  a distinct  understanding  that  the  Secretary’s 
office  should  be  looked  to  exclusively  for  this  ser- 
vice, would  save  both  the  expense  and  the  feeling. 

The  employment  of  messengers  to  fold  docu- 
ments and  speeches  for  transmission  through  the 
mail,  was  another  item  of  expenditure  which  had 
grown  out  of  the  extensive  and  liberal  use  of  the 
franking  privilege,  and  could  only  be  retrenched 
by  its  restriction.  His  observation  had  induced  the 
belief  that  full  the  one-half  of  the  labor  of  the  mes- 
sengers in  the  employ  of  the  two  Houses  was  ex- 
pended in  folding  these  documents,  and  at  some 
sessions  these  public  servants  had  been  compelled 
to  labor  most  severely  to  keep  the  folding  rooms 
clear.  If  the  documents  could  not  be  franked  the 
folding  would  not  be  called  for,  as  there  were  very 
few  of  them  we  should  venture  to  send  to  our  con- 
stituents subject  to  the  charge  for  postage. 

The  several  appropriation  bills  would  show  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  ju- 
diciary department.  Mr.  W.  was  not  sufficiently 


acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  expenditures, 
or  the  manner  of  accounting  for  the  money  by  the 
officers  who  disburse  it,  to  be  able  to  make  particu- 
lar suggestions  in  the  matter,  but  the  heavy  amount 
of  the  expenditure,  sometimes  he  believed  reaching 
nearly  a half  a million  in  a year,  and  usually  from 
three  hundred  and  twenty  to  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  connected  with  its  rapid  in- 
crease, seemed  to  call  for  examination  at  least,  to 
see  if  the  amount  may  not  be  diminished  consist- 
ently with  the  safe  administration  of  justice. 

The, rule  upon  which  he  had  proposed  to  reduce 
the  expenses  of  our  foreign  intercourse,  by  discon- 
tinuing some  diplomatic  agents  and  reducing  the 
grade  of  others,  was  that  of  a strict  reciprocity.  The 
discontinuances  suggested  were  at  places  jrom 
which  there  was  no  diplomatic  representative  near 
this  Government  of  any  grade,  and  the  re- 
ductions were  to  bring  our  representatives, 
so  proposed  to  be  reduced,  upon  a level  in  grade 
with  the  representatives  from  those  respective  go- 
vernments now  in  this  country.  Never  havinabeen 
at  alt  conversant  with  this  matter,  he  had  adopted 
this  rule  to  present  some  specific  points  for  the 
action  of  the  Senate,  and  he  respectfully  invoked 
the  attention  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, [Mr.  Clay]  who  Lad  long  been  familiar 
with  our  diplomatic  relations,  and  also  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate,  to  this  part  of  his  resolution,  giving  them, 
and  all  other  members  of  the  body,  an  assurance 
that  he  should  most  cheerfully  assent  to  any  altera- 
tions, either  by  way  of  addition  or  subtraction, 
which  the  interests  of  the  pubiic  service,  or  the 
interests  of  the  Treasury,  should  be  shown  to  re- 
quire. The  reduction  of  expenditure,  as  the  reso- 
lution now  stood,  would,  he  believed,  be  $37,500 
per  annum. 

The  extent  to  which  the  limitation  of  the  frank- 
ing privilege  should  be  carried,  was  a question 
upon  which  opinions  would  doubtless  differ.  He 
had  drawn  the  amendment  as  he  thought  it, ought 
to  be  made,  confining  the  frank  to  written  com- 
munications only,  and  he  should  be  inclined  to 
bring  the  weight  down  to  one  half  ounce  in  place 
of  the  two  ounces  now  allowed.  One  ounce,  in  any 
event,  would  be  an  abundant  weight  for  written 
communications,  as  all  packages  relating-  to  the 
business  of  the  departments  could  be  addressed  to 
the  heads  of  the  appropriate  departments,  and 
written  communications  to  Congress,  if  of  a 
grea’er  weight  than  that  allowed  to  the  mem- 
bers, could  be  addressed  to  the  clerks  of  the 
respective  Houses.  In  a business  sense,  there 
was  no  necessity  of  extending  the  franking  privilege 
of  the  members  of  Congress  beyond  the  weight  of 
a reasonable  letter  package,  as  this  would  leave,  as 
free  as  at  present,  all  communications  in  writing 
between  them  and  their  constituents.  This  was 
doubtless  the  original  object  of  extending  the  frank- 
ing privilege  to  the  members  at  all,  and  the  privi- 
lege, therefore,  might  be  safely  brought  within  any 
limits  not  inconsistent  with  that  object.  The  great 
abuses  of  the  franking  privilege  did  not  grow  out 
of  the  written  correspondence  to  and  from  members 
of  Congress.  It  was  the  immense  masses  of  print- 
ed matter  passing  through  the  mails  under  frank, 
which  imposed  the  severe  burden  upon  the  depart- 


ment. An  officer  in  the  Post  Office  Departmsnts 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  matter,  told  him, 
during  the  last  annual  session,  that  the  great  west- 
ern mail  from  this  city  to  the  Ohio  river  was  then, 
from  necessity,  transported  over  the  mountains  in 
carriages  constructed  for  the  exclusive  transporta- 
tion of  the  mail,  without  any  conveniences  for 
passengers  to  give  the  carriage  the  least  weight 
which  could  be  made  to  consist  wi:h  the  requisite 
strength  and  security,  and  still  mat  four  horses 
were  always  required,  frequently  six,  and  some- 
time* eight,  upon  the  same  carriage,  to  take  the 
weight  up  the  mountain,  and  preserve  Ihe  con- 
tractor’s time,  while  a single  horse  in  a sulky 
would,  as  an  average,  be  able  to  make  the  same, 
if  not  even  better  time,  with  the  letter  mail  alone. 
This  single  fact  would  enable  Senators  to  estimate 
the  increased  expense  of  mail  transportation,  from 
the  accumulation  of  printed  matter,  while  from 
this  city  especially,  almost  the  whole  of  that 
matter  must  ,go  under  frank.  The  revenues 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  were  be- 
coming unequal  to  the  charges  upon  it,  and 
Mr-  W.  knew  of  no  way  in  which  Congress 
could  more  efficiently  act  to  remedy  this  evil  lthan 
in  so  ehanging  the  laws  upon  this  subject  as  either 
to  diminish  the  weight  of  the  mails,  and  conse- 
quently the  cost  of  transportation,  or  to  make  that 
weight  contribute  a more  just  proportion  towards 
the  expense  of  its  own  transportation.  This  he 
thought  would  be  effectually  done  by  withdrawing 
the  franking  power  of  members  of  Congress  from 
this  printed  matter,  and  by  regulating  the  charges 
of  postage  upon  it,  by  weight  and  not  by  the  sheet. 
He  would  not  tax  it  heavily  with  postage,  but  there 
was  as  much  reason  that  it  should  pay  a fair 
charge  as  that  letters  should  pay  so  high  a one  as 
ihey  do  at  present  to  support  the  Post  Office  esta- 
blishment. 

The  honorable  Senator,  in  his  original  resolution, 
had  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  postage  on  let- 
ters ought  to  be  reduced.  This  Mr.'W.  could  not 
suppose  would  be  done,  while  we  were  appropria- 
ting money  from  the  Treasury  to  pay  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  mails'.  That  was  done  at  the  late  ex- 
tra session  to  the  amount  of  about  half  a million  of 
dollars,  and  he  believed  done  for  the  first  time  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 
It  certainly  could  not  be  the  policy  cf  gentlemen  to 
throw  this  vast  Department  over  upon  the  Treasury, 
and  draw  from  the  whole  people,  in  taxes,  five  or 
six  millions  of  dollars  per  annum  to  meet  its  ex- 
penses. He  could  not  think,  therefore,  that  this 
was  the  time  to  reduce  the  postage  on  letters,  but 
when  that  postage,  as  now  charged,  is  insufficient  to 
pay  the  cost  of  mail  transportation,  it  did  appear 
to  him  to  be  the  proper  time  to  relieve  the  mails 
from  the  immense  mass  ot  free  matter  which  they 
were  made  to  carry,  and  to  arrange  more  equita- 
bly the  charges  of  postage  upon  printed  packages. 

There  were  other  reasons  which  operated  upon 
his  mind  for  withholding  the  franking  privileges  of 
members  of  Congress  from  printed  matter  altoge- 
ther. He  had  before  referred  to  those  connected 
with  a proper  retrenchment  in  the  contingent  ex- 
penses of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  such  as  the 
diminution  of  the  public  printing,  and  the  saving 
in  the  cost  of  wrapping  paper  and  other  articles  of 
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stationery  used  for  enveloping  the  documents,  as 
also  the  labor  of  the  messengers  employed  in  fold- 
ing them.  These  had  all  come  to  be  heavy  items 
in  the  contingent  expenses  of  Congress,  trifling  as 
the  mention  ot  them  might  seem  to  be  to  the  casua1 
reader. 

Another  and  still  more  important  consideration 
weighed  heavily  with  him.  The  practice  of  send- 
ing Congressional  speeches  had  increased  within 
the  last  few  years  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  had 
come  to  be  a matter  expected  by  the  constituent 
and  demanded  from  the  representative,  as  a part 
of  his  official  duty.  It  had  gone  to  such  excess 
within  the  last  few  years  as,  in  his  judgment,  to 
have  become  injurious  instead  of  being  beneficial 
to  the  constituent  body,  and  most  palpably  so  to 
the  business  of  legislation  here.  The  great  mass 
of  Congressional  speeches  now  take  their  character 
from  this  practice.  They  are  made,  not  to  be  lis- 
tened to  by  the  body  to  which  they  are  addressed, 
but  to  be  read  by  the  constituents  to  whom  they 
were  sent.  Hence  they  are  necessarily  political 
and  partisan  to  much  too  great  an  extent,  and 
much  beyond  what  they  would  be,  if  simply  in- 
tended for  the  legislative  body.  The  debates  are 
protracted  in  length  too  by  this  practice,  for  the 
speaker  is  well  aware  that  the  debates  upon  the 
question  can  never  reach  those  whom  be  wishes 
to  address,  and  hence  he  is  compelled,  in  his  single 
speech,  to  give  so  full  a view  of  the  whole  ground 
of  debate  as  to  enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  the 
force  of  his  remarks  and  his  views.  This,  too, 
must  be  repealed  by  each  speaker,  because  his 
speech  is  to  go  to  a different  class  of  readers.  Mr. 
W.  had  not  for  a long  time  entertained  a doubt  that 
this  practice  of  circulating  the  Congressional 
speeches  under  the  franks  of  the  members  had  con- 
tributed more  than  any  one  single  cause  to  the  con- 
stant increase  of  the  duration  of  the  long  sessions. 

The  evils  of  the  practice  had  not  stopped  here 
The  country  press  was  deeply  injured  by  it.  The 
people  no  longer  look  to  their  village  or  county- 
newspaper  for  information  as  to  the  proceedings  of 
Congress,  and  the  conduct  of  tbeir  immediate  re- 
presentatives, but  rely  upon  being  furnished  with 
such  speeches  and  public  document*  as  those  re- 
presentatives may  choose  to  select  for  their  infor- 
mation. The  information  circulated  in  this  war, 
though  perhaps  more  full  upon  a few  points  than 
they  would  obtain  trom  a well  conducted  newspa- 
per, is  much  less  general  and  much  more  partial 
and  partisan  in  its  character.  And  while  the  pub- 
lic mind  is  thus  kept  less  well  informed  and  made 
less  sound,  a strong,  active,  and  well  supported 
•country  newspaper  press,  the  safest  reliance  for 
institutions  such  as  ours,  is  deeply  and  almost  fa- 
tally injured  and  its  suppoit  withdrawn  inconse- 
quence of  the  flood  of  matter  gratuitously  furnished 
under  the  franks  of  members  of  Congress  Still 
the  practice  has  become  established  and  all  must 
follow  it  in  self-defence,  unless  all  are  prohibited 
by  the  limitation  of  the  power  to  frank. 

This  was  called  “the  franking  privilege,”  but  to 
him  it  had  become  a back-handed  privilege.  His 
Slate  was  larg“,  and  his  correspondents  were  neces- 
sarily numerous,  and  every  hour  he  could  com- 
mand from  his  legislative  duties  ought  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  business  and  wishes  of  those  corre- 


spondents, and  even  then  the  time  allowed  would 
be  far  from  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  render  them 
that  service  and  civility  which  were  their  due  and  his 
duty.  Still  he  was  compelled,  or  he  had  been  during 
former  sessions,  to  devote  a large  portion  of  that 
time  to  the  sending  off  of  his  proportion  of  Con- 
gressional speeches  and  other  documents.  It  was 
no  slight  labor  to  superscribe  and  frank  several 
thousand  documents;  and  to  accomplish  it  when 
it  seemed  to  be  required, he  had  often  bsen  induced 
to  give  to  it  a portion  of  that  time  which  would 
have  been  more  appropriaiely  devoted  to  tbe  pub- 
lic business.  He  did  not  suppose  he  had  acted 
differently  from  others  in  this  respect,  and  be  was 
sure  in  sending  documents  he  Lad  not  come  up  to 
the  average  of  the  members  generally.  Yet  tbe 
private  cost  to  himself  of  the  speeches  he  bad  pur- 
chased during  each  session  for  this  distribution,  he 
believed  would  exceed  in  amount  wbat  the  postage 
upon  his  letters  would  have  been  if  the  franking 
privilege  had  not  existed  at  all.  He  hoped  be 
should  not  be  supposed  to  mention  th.s  matter  of 
expense  in  a grudging  spirit.  Far  from  it.  He 
owed  to  the  constituents,  to  whom  he  had  sent  but 
a lean  supply  of  documents,* more  than  he  could 
ever  repay,  either  in  money  or  graiitude,  and  he 
had  referred  to  the  fact  merely  to  show  that,  while 
this  practice  was,  in  bis  judgment,  rather  harmful 
than  beneficial  to  the  country,  it  was  in  fact  a lax 
upon  the  pockets  of  the  members  of  Congress,  as 
well  as  upon  their  time,  more  than  equal  io  the 
benefits  they  derive  from  tire  franking  privilege  out 
of  which  it  has  grown. 

Complaints  had  also  been  made  of  the  abuse  of 
the  franking  privilege  by  deputy  postmasters,  and 
the  number  of  those  officers  was  now  so  large, 
and  their  increase  so  rapid,  that  he  had  mentioned 
ibis  subject  in  the  resolution,  believing  that  it  was 
well  worthy  of  a careful  examination  by  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress,  to  see 
whether  the  privilege  itself  would  bear  to  be 
brought  within  narrower  limits,  and  whether 
there  were  existing  abuses  which  ought  to  be  cor- 
rected. 

The  eleventh  resolution  of  tbe  honorable  Sena- 
tor he  did  not  propose  to  amend.  It  was  in  these 
words: 

11.  Resolved , That  the  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the  Treasury, 
of  the  War,  and  of  the  Navy  Departments,  and  the  Postmaster 
General,  be  severally  directed  assoefa  as  practicable,  to  report 
what  offices  can  be  abolished,  and  what  retrenchments  of  public 
expenditure  can  be  made  without  public  detriment  in  the  re- 
spective branches  of  the  public  service  under  their  charge. 

As  carrying  out,  through  the  aid  of  the  various 
Executive  depariments,  and  within  their  several 
organizations,  the  system  of  retrenchment  which 
the  previous  resolutions  proposed  Congress  should 
begin,  this  call  upon  those  departments  was  mani- 
festly proper. 

The  resolutions  of  the  honorable  Senator,  taken 
together,  covered  too  much  ground  to  be  carefully 
examined  within  the  reasonable  limits  of  a speech, 
and  the  amendments  he  had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  offer  to  them  had  rather  extended  than  limited 
the  views  he  was  thus  called  upon  to  present. 
Thpy  were  now  closed  and  he  would  resume  his  seat, 
with  a pleasure  second  only  to  that  which  must  be 
felt  by  those  who  would  be  thus  relieved  from  lis- 
tening to  him  farther. 


